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Tue Coast Review denounces the Central Pacific Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of Nevada, as ‘‘a wild-cat of the scrubbiest char- 
acter,” and is willing to hazard its reputation that the alleged 
company “ can’t show an even thousand dollars of premium re- 
ceipts in its own State.” The inference is that the so-called 
Central Pacific is devoted to an underground business, writing 
policies in States wherein it is not authorized to do business, 
thus evading the formalities of making deposits for the protection 
of policyholders, and escaping its share of taxation. Companies 
of this character should be avoided by insurers who expect to be 
indemnified in case of loss. 





WE have received a communication from Montreal ostensibly 
correcting an alleged error in the letter of “‘ Fleur-de-lis ” in the 
July Specraror, but, as a matter of fact, containing an attack 
on the Canada Guarantee and Citizen Insurance Companies. 
As the statements made are, unless true, libelous, and as the 
evidence of their truth does not accompany the letter, we decline 
to print the communication, which evidently emanated from a 
rival company. According to our present information, both 
companies named are entitled to public confidence, and we do 
not propose to cast suspicion upon them without positive evi- 
dence to warrant such a course. 


One of those modern prophets who has taken the future 
under his especial charge, prophecies that from 1885 to 1887 
we are to have two years of scourge by fire, extending to all 
parts of the world. Now is the time for insurance companies to 
call a halt on their long term policies lest they get scorched in 
the conflagrations to come. As the prophet has sounded the 
warning in time, there should be a combination entered into at 
once to put up rates. Companies, if they have any faith in 
modern prophecy, cannot move too early in the matter, for at 
least five years will be required to secure harmonious action 
upon any question that may be raised. 





AN interview with many of the underwriters of Chicago dur- 
ing the past month, warrants the assertion that business is decid- 
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The lines carried by each agency are in- 


edly on the up-grade. 
creasing. A much larger volume of business will be transacted 
this year than last, and at a considerably advanced average rate, 
although some rates are yet ridiculously low. However, the 
tendency is upward rather than downward. The lowest round 
of the ladder seems to have been reached, and a generally im- 


proved tone in the business is recognizable. Both agents and 
patrons seem to be in better spirits, and the condition of things 
is altogether more hopeful than for some time past. The general 
agents also give very encouraging reports as to the marked im- 
provement of business during the last six months. There is less 
complaint from agents, and the business is running in a much 
more satisfactory manner than for years. All in all, the out- 
look is encouraging. 









One of our local companies that is not overburdened with 
assets or surplus has recently begun doubling up its lines in the 
dry goods district. This, too, at a time when prudent and en- 
tirely solvent companies refuse to write any more of this class 
of risks than they are obliged to. It looks very much as though 
the company referred to was determined to sectre all the pre- 
miums possible from any class of risk offered, and then, when a 
big fire comes, declare itself insolvent. . Care, of course, will be 
taken by the officers that their salaries are paid as fast as they 
accrue, so that they will not be left out in the cold when the inevit- 
able crash comes. But what kind of indemnity is this they are 
offering to our merchants? Our business men would do well 
to keep a little watch over their insurance, and see that these 
small companies are not overloading themselves in dangerous 
localities. 








WE print in our news columns this month the result of the 
trial of the officers and directors of the Northern Counties of 
England Insurance Company, who were charged with conspir- 
acy to defraud the creditors and shareholders of the company 
by means of false balance sheets. The trial resulted in the con- 
viction of all persons implicated, the directors being sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment, the auditor to twelve months, 
and the manager to eighteen months, all at hard labor. The 
high social standing of some of the prisoners could not, in Eng- 
land, save them from the disgrace of imprisonment. Had they 
lived in New York the case might have been different, for, 
while here an occasional insurance swindler has been convicted 
and sentenced, too many others have contrived to evade their 
just deserts. We trust this little episode will convince our Eng- 
lish brethren, who have been wont to hold up their hands in 
holy horror at some of the insurance practices in this “* blarsted 
country,” that all the rascals did not emigrate with our Pilgrim 
Fathers. It is creditable to the English courts, however, that 
this case was not permitted to drag its weary length along for a 
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series of years, but was prosecuted before the evidence could be 
destroyed, and sentence followed rapidly on the heels of convic- 
tion. Our judges may find this an excellent precedent to 
follow in the cases of a similar nature that are likely to come 
before them in the future. 





WE recently called attention to the fact that the Staffordshire 
Fire Insurance Company, of England, had established a branch 
office in Washington for the purpose of doing an underground 
business in this country. By making its headquarters in Wash- 
ington it escapes the supervision imposed by the several States, 
avoids the necessity of making a deposit for the protection of 
American policyholders, and also evades all State taxes. In 
other words, it sneaks into the country by the back door, and 
seeks business from our people, while evading the responsibili- 
ties to which other foreign and American companies are subject. 
At a recent meeting of the stockholders of this company, it was re- 
solved to increase its capital to £2,000,000 and require £100,000 
to be paid in in cash. The name was also changed to the Lon- 
don and Staffordshire Fire Insurance Company. Our English 
exchanges say that the new issue of stock is being rapidly taken, 
and speak in high terms of the company and its managers. We 
have no fault to find with the company’s financial condition, pro- 
vided the new stock is all taken, but do object to the manner in 
which it has established its American agency. The laws of our 
various States exact certain things of all insurance corporations be- 
fore they are lawfully entitled to do business here. All respect- 
able companies comply with these requirements, making such 
deposits as are deemed necessary, paying their proportion of the 
taxes, and submitting to the inspection of lawfully appointed 
State officers. The Staffordshire doesfneither of these things for 
the reason that the District of Columbia makes no such exac- 
tions. Having its office in Washington, the Staffordshire sends 
its emissaries into the adjoining States who pick up business 
wherever opportunity presents. It is to these underground and 
disreputable methods that we object. If New York business men 
accept policies in a company that has no legal status in the State, 
the chances of their being indemnified, under such policies, for 
any loss they may sustain, are very much less than with other 
companies. It depends mainly upon the honesty of the com- 
pany, or its representative, whether the claim is paid or not, and, 
in case of numerous losses occuring simultaneously, a company 
doing an underground business might find it more profitable to 
repudiate its contracts than to pay them. Should the Statford- 
shire see fit to do this, what remedy would its policyholders 
have? It has no deposits in this country upon which a lien can 
be made, and no property subject to attachment. Virtually the 
indemnity it offers consists of the promise to pay of its American 
agent. Underground insurance isa ticklish thing to be mixed 
up with at best, but in the case of a foreign company that sets 
our laws at defiance, and is, in reality, nothing but a carpet- 
bagger, competing illegitimately with honest and respectable 
native and foreign companies for business, its value falls so low 
as to be unquotable. The managers of the Staffordshire made a 
serious mistake in entering this country in the surreptitious manner 
in which it did, and until they come forward ina straightforward 
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and manly manner and comply with the laws, insurers will do 
well to accept none of their policies. 





THE approaching annual meeting of the Underwriters Assgo- 
ciation of the Northwest promises to be of more than usual in- 
terest. The full programme of intellectual pabulum to be 
served has not yet been made public, but we are assured every 
effort is being made to make the session of 1880 equal to any 
former one. Cornelius Walford, of London, England, who was 
present at the last convention, has, we understand, kindly con- 
sented to furnish a contribution for this occasion, The compe- 
tition prize essays to be read will undoubtedly be fully up to the 
best work of the Association. We know there are many capable 
members who have not as yet been called out, who can and 
should prepare papers for the prizes offered. It should be dis- 
tinctly understood that none but fieldmen’s papers will be re- 
ceived in competition for the prizes to be awarded. We hope 
those who have not furnished the Association with any contribu- 
tions so far will throw aside their modesty and do their best in 
this open contest. Ifthose who canonly will, many good papers 
may be submitted. Let each choose a subject and drive ahead, 
This prize idea is a most excellent one, and we are glad to see 
the scheme, suggested a year or two ago by one of the most 
prominent members of the Association, of offering medals or 
prizes to competition contributors, now being acted upon. It 
should stimulate many excellent papers. But to produce the 
best results, the competition should be restricted to fieldmen 
exclusively. 

* * * 


While speaking of the Association, we will venture a sugges- 
tion, which is, that it should become a legally incerporated 
body. This step we think would add to its dignity and useful- 
ness, and is in every way a good thing to do. The Association 
is no longer an experiment. It is a splendid and permanent 
success. Were the Association incorporated, it would be in con- 
dition to acquire property, real and personal, especially the latter, 
in shape of purchases and donations of books, periodicals, etc. 
Donations would undoubtedly be tendered to the Association if 
they could be properly received. Besides the Association should 
have a headquarters. We hope this suggestion will be acted 
upon at the next meeting. 





PRESIDENT WInsTON, of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has addressed a communication to Superintendent Fairman re- 
questing that officer to make a thorough examination of the af- 
fairs of the Mutual Life at his earliest convenience. The Sup- 
erintendent, in his reply, designated September 1 as the date on 
which he would begin the desired examination. To make such 
a thorough examination as President Winston asks for will in- 
volve a vast amount of labor and require much time, but it will 
unquestionably inure greatly to the advantage of the company. 
Since the Mutual Life adopted the rebate policy it has been sub- 
jected to much adverse criticism. To this there could be little 
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objection, for the business methods adopted by the managers of 
an institution in which over eighty thousand policyholders are 
interested, are proper subjects for legitimate criticism. Indeed, 
it is the duty of the press to carefully watch over the immense 
trust fund which the managers have control of. But in the case 
of the Mutual Life, criticism of methods degenerated into abuse 
of officers, and ran to the absurdity of questioning the solvency 
ofthe company. The Mutual Life has been officially examined 
on several occasions, the results proving that the annual state- 
ments put forth by the officers were correct, and that the assets 
of the company were all that they claimed. There is no more 
reason now for questioning the accuracy of these official state- 
ments than there has been in the past, and, until proved to be 
erroneous, they should be accepted as correct. The statement 
for January 1, 1880, showed that the assets of the company were 
$88,242,701, its reserve, according to the New York standard, 
$76,247,188, and the surplus on policyholders’ account $11,141,- 
041. The assumption that a company making such an exhibit 
is in danger is ridiculous in the extreme. But the Mutual has 
always excited the envy. of certain ones of its competitors, who 
have never let pass an opportunity to assail it, and has incurred 
the emnity of certain vindictive journalists, who have thrown 
open the columns of the papers to whoever would volunteer to 
discredit the company. It is, doubtless, because of this bitter 
hostility and these virulent attacks, which were not only injuri- 
ous to the company, but were calculated to destroy public confi- 
dence in the entire system of life insurance, that President Win- 
ston has asked for an official examination of the Mutual Life. 
The fact of his doing so indicates his confidence in the sound- 
ness of the company, and in the accuracy of the statements of its 
financial condition that have been put forth from time to time. But 
few of the policyholders, ifany, have questioned the wisdom of the 
management of the company, and they would be satisfied to fore- 
go an official examination and its attendant expense for some 
time to come; but the company is a solicitor for new business, 
and that business must be obtained from the public that has been 
persistently harangued to its prejudice. Hence, a thorough ex- 
amination of its affairs by State officials is now a desirable thing 
to have. Such examination, we predict, will fully vindicate the 
management from every aspersion that has been cast upon it, 
and will place the company higher in the estimation of the public 
than it ever has been. It is to be presumed that the examina- 
tion will be made by Deputy Superintendent McCall, who has 
the reputation of doing his work thoroughly and exhaustively. 
With the results of his work all who know him will be satisfied, 
and his report will be looked forward to with interest by all—the 
enemies of the Mutual Life in the hope that some weak spot 
will be disclosed, and by its friends in the full confidence that it 
will emerge triumphantly from the most searching examination 
that can be made. 





Co-opzRATIVE life insurance is attracting much attention jus 
at present, and the daily press has come to the aid of the insur- 
ance journals in exposing the delusions of this system of insur- 
ance that insures nothing but the depletion of the policyholder’s 
purse. Arguments that have been repeatedly used by the insur- 
ance journals to expose the fallacies of the co-operative plan, 





are now being reproduced by the daily press as something en- 
tirely new. They seem to regard this abuse as something of 
recent birth, and they enter the crusade against it with as much 
zeal as though they were the original discoverers. This is all 
well enough, and we rejoice to see these attacks upon a vicious 
system that has deluded thousands and claims its victims in 
every community. But the singular thing about this warfare is, 
that while the press is doing valiant service against this growing 
enemy to legitimate life insurance, the companies that are suf- 
fering from its guerilla raids are doing nothing to prevent the 
advance of the foe. All the work of the campaign falls upon 
the press, the companies furnishing neither guns, ammunition, 
nor subsistence, but appropriating to themselves all the spoils 
derived from the enemy. The companies have recently been 
felicitating themselves upon a steady increase of business, and 
we make bold to claim that a goodly portion of this is due to 
the efforts of the press in exposing the fallacy of co-operative 
insurance, and upholding legitimate life insurance. That co- 
operative insurance has flourished at all is due to the ignorance 
of the people and the readiness with which they can be deluded 
by specious arguments uttered by glib-tongued parties in inter- 
est. The more the public is enlightened upon the subject of 
life insurance, the more rapidly does it turn from the bastard to 
the legitimate system. And the press, in this as in all other 
matters, is the great educator. In this particular instance, the 
insurance press has been the educator of its daily contempora- 
ries as well as the public, and the regular companies are now 
deriving the benefit of its labors. 


5 % * 


There is much missionary work to be done yet in this fruitful 
field, for, while co-operative life insurance companies are rap- 
idly losing the confidence of the public, benefit societies in spe- 
cial callings are usurping their places and becoming a thorn in 
the side of legitimate life insurance. Scarcely a week passes 
that does not give birth to some life insuring scheme in some 
special calling. The latest of these is an association of lawyers 
that proposes to insure the lives of members of the legal profes- 
sion on the mortuary assessment plan. We are glad to see this. 
We never did like lawyers, and, as they have had such fat pick- 
ings out of insurance companies that they have wrecked, we 
shall be pleased to see them burn their fingers on the “ co-duper- 
ative plan.” The benefit societies, as a rule, have no better 
foundation to stand upon, as a matter of fact, than have the 
co-operative associations. The plan of insurance proposed is 
identical, viz., a fro rata assessment upon members to pay 
death claims, but their methods of doing business are widely 
different. A co-operative association has for its first considera- 
tion to provide lucrative offices for the “ring” of organizers, 
and, secondly, to secure sufficient funds to pay salaries. The 
interests of the policyholders are nothing ; they, in fact, are re- 
garded only as victims to be squeezed as long as a dollar is to 
be obtained from them. The methods of the trade benefit soci- 
eties are entirely different ; they have but few officers, and what 
they have serve without pay, and no costly machinery to obtain 
business is employed. They rely upon that bond of sympathy 
that exists among all classes of workmen to bind them together, 
and while they do not look outside of their own calling for new 
members, they expect all persons of their particular trade to 
contribute to the benefit society. In the first years of their ex- 
istence these societies flourish, for the deaths are few in number 
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and the mortuary assessments, consequently, far between. But 
with the increasing age of the members deaths occur more fre- 
quently, until the burden of assessments becomes too great to 
bear, and the members gradually drop out. Because of the 
community of interest that exists in all trades, the disintegration 
of their benefit societies may require a greater length of time 
than in the co-operative speculations, but the dissolution is sure 
to come sooner or later, because the plan upon which they are 
founded is fallacious. Nevertheless, trade benefit societies are 
flourishing now as they never flourished before, and the field 
for missionary work is constantly widening. It is time the 
legitimate life insurance companies buckled on their armor for 
the combat that must be waged against ignorance and preju- 
dice. The public needs instruction regarding the true princi- 
ples of life insurance, and it is barely to be expected that the 
press, which is not an interested party, will do all the work. 
When we see great railroad corporations, and even the lawyers, 
encouraging the trade benefit system of life insurance, with all 
its snares and its delusions, it is time some concerted effort was 
made to overcome the ignorance that prevails on the subject. 





WE print in other columns of this isssue the address that is 
now being circulated by the Executive Committeee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters relative to the holding of a 
convention of underwriters in this city this Fall, independent of 
the National Board. It is well known that the principal cause 
of the decadence of the National Board was its action upon the 
subjects of rates and commissions. These are questions upon 
which scarcely two companies can agree, and which cannot be 
controlled by cast-iron rules, such as the Board sought to impose. 
But there are other and more important matters pertaining to fire 
insurance regarding which concerted action is desirable. The 
question of legislation has become one of prime importance, de- 
manding immediate attention. During the past few years the 
tendency of legislation in the several States has been decidedly 
hostile to insurance interests, imposing unjust restrictions upon 
the prosecution of business, and subjecting the companies to dis- 
criminating taxation. Further legislation of this kind is to be 
anticipated for some years to come. Owing to this hostility, 
and to other causes, the business of fire insurance has reached an 
exceedingly low ebb; it could scarcely go lower and survive. 
That demoralization exists is attributable to the lack of honest 
co-operation between the companies. The purpose of the pro- 
posed convention or gathering is to see if it is not possible to find 
some platform on which the companies can stand as equals, and 
earnestly work together for the reformation of abuses. Rates 
and commissions are among the minor details of the business, 
and may safely be left to regulate themselves provided co-opera- 
tion upon other and more vital points canbe secured. For a 
number of years the general complaint has been that the busi- 
ness was “‘ going to the dogs.” We have not felt much sympa- 
thy with this constant grumbling, for the reason that we have 
seen that the companies themselves were responsible for the gait 
the business was going. They have been too much engaged 
with underhand competition with each other to attend to those 
matters which demand concerted and harmonious action. But 
they are beginning to realize the fact that constant wrangling and 
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throat-cutting are neither pleasant nor harmonious ; that, in fact, 
something must be done to save the business from the “ demni- 
tion bow-wows,” as Mr. Mantilini would put it. At the last 
meeting of the National Board this feeling manifested itself jn 
the adoption of a resolution instructing the Executive Committee 
to feel the pulse of the various companies, and diagnose their 
several symptoms. As a result, the Committee has issued the 
circular printed in our news columns. We are informed that 
the responses already received indicate that the contemplated 
gathering is likely to be successful; that many companies will 
be represented, and that delegates will come fully impressed with 
the idea that wisdom should guide their counsels that harmony 
may prevail. 


* *® * 


From conversations we have had with prominent underwriters 
in this city, we believe this movement is made with the best of 
motives, and in the best interests of underwriters ; that there is 
an honest and earnest desire to bring the companies together to 
work in harmony for mutual protection, and for the correction 
of abuses that now exist. The success that has attended the or- 
ganization of the Underwriters’ Union in the West, gives hope 
that something similar may be accomplished in the East, where 
demoralization prevails in its most pronounced form. During 
the past year several companies have retired from business be- 
cause it had ceased to be profitable, rendered so, not because the 
public was unwilling to pay adequate rates for indemnity against 
losses by fire, but because underwriters themselves had resorted 
to methods in conducting the business that rendered it both un- 
profitable and unsafe. With these retiring companies, the ques- 
tion had ceased to be, as it has with many others, “‘ can we make 
a profit on our investment,” but it had become a struggle for the 
preservation of the capital invested in the business. Other 
companies have ceased to expect a profit on present business, but 
rely upon the interest on their investments to enable them to 
satisfy their stockholders with customary dividends. That is to 
say, they are not only conducting business without expecting a 
profit from it, but are constantly imperiling their capital, and 
trembling least it should be consumed in a great conflagration. 
It is not surprising that the sensible, level-headed men who con- 
duct the business of underwriting should grow tired of this condi- 
tion of things, and seek, by consultation, to devise a remedy. 
There is no reason why every honest company in the land 
should not respond to the call issued by the committee. The 
gathering may result in good, and cannot possibly injure any 
one, for no one is committed to anything by accepting the invi- 
tation to be present. By accepting, they express a willingness 
to co-operate in securing needed reforms, provided the methods 
proposed commend themselves to their judgment; by declining 
the invitation, they indicate that they prefer a guerrilla warfare, 
and demoralization to harmonious action. If such a meeting of 
underwriters is held, it will be entirely distinct from the National 
Board. The officers of that organization are wise enough to see 
that it is objectionable to a majority of the companies, and that 
if harmonious action is to be obtained, it must be secured by the 
action of a majority of the companies, not bya minority. Should 
the underwriters come together as suggested, they will be 
wholly untrammeled as to organization, and at liberty to adopt 
any course they choose. We certainly hope to see a numerous 
gathering here this Fall in response to this call, and believe that 
it will conduce greatly to the betterment of the business. 
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TIT FOR TAT, OR BOARD vs. NON-BOARD. 


N July 1, at a meeting of the Chicago Local Board of 
Underwriters, notice under the rules was given, that ap- 
plication would be made at a special meeting to be held one 
week later, to amend the by-laws of the board so as to prevent 
members from paying commissions to non-board agents or 
brokers upon certain classes of risks within certain defined dis- 
tricts, the object being to put.a stop to the practice of the non- 
board agents and brokers of placing the policies of board com- 
panies at less than the regular tariff, which was done by making 
a rebate to the assured of a portion of the commissions allowed 
which the board agents could not do. 

At the called meeting of the board, which was held on the 
roth inst., fifteen members being present, the following resolu- 
tion, or rule, was presented, and, by a vote of eleven to three 
(one not voting), adopted : 

No commission, or other valuable consideration, shall be paid to any one not a 
member of this board, for any risk upon lumber, slaughtering and packing houses, 
and their warehouses, elevators, public and railroad storage and forwarding ware- 
houses, hotels, breweries, exposition buildings, theatres, livery and car stables, and 
malt-houses, ice-houses, flour mills, lard and oil factories, or upon any manufacturing 


establishment using steam power, and not located in buildings used for mercantile 
purposes. This will apply to contents as well as to buildings of above-mentioned 


risks. 

This action on the part of the board prompted the non-board 
agents to retaliate by the adoption by the “ Exchange” or non- 
board “ Board” of the following a few days later, to wit: 

Whereas, The Chicago Board of Underwriters has passed a rule prohibiting its 
members from paying commissions to members of this Exchange for business placed 
with them, 

Resolved, That on and after this date, we pledge ourselves not to pay any com- 
missions to the Chicago Board of Underwriters, who refuse to pay us commissions. 

It is understood that this simply applies to the class of risks referred to in their 
resolution, and this Exchange will, so far as it is possible, confine its business and 
exchange business among its own members, 


All the fire agents in the city now are members of either the 
“ Board” or the ‘ Exchange,” the former having about twenty 
and the latter about twenty-three members. Like every ques- 
tion, each case involved in the present situation has two sides, 
and the cool conservative members in the Board and Exchange 
admit the Aros and coms as they exist, and regret the necessity 
for the action taken on the part of each body. 

Tue SpEcTATOR does not feel called upon to take either side 
of the discussion now going on, except so far as the general in- 
terests of insurance are concerned. We can readily see, how- 
ever, how it would be not only impolitic, but ruinous, for the 
board agents to permit their policies to be placed through the 
non-board agents or brokers, at less cost to the insured than if 
placed direct, when the full tariff premium must be collected 
without rebate, which is the great evil complained of. To the 
non-board agents we say, you cannot blame the board agents for 
refusing to submit to a rebate which cuts the rate on their own 
policies. Carried to its fullest results by this system of rebate, it 
is possible for the non-board agents and brokers to become, for 
all practical purposes, the representatives, so far as placing poli- 
cies is concerned, of all the board companies, for if they are al- 
lowed to place board policies at less than full board tariff, the 
assured, learning this scheme, would seek ta place his insurance 
through the non-board agent or the broker, and save the rebate, 
and thus, practically, the board agent would be guilty of cutting 





the board rate, and besides, would be submitting to the control 
of his business by the non-board agent or broker. 

Carried to its legitimate results, the rebate practice, if ac- 
quiesced in, would break up the Board, as no agent would 
submit to being stripped of his business. This logical outcome 
of the rebate practice, the fairminded non-board agents admit, 
and the practice they deprecate as injurious to their own busi- 
ness and terribly demoralizing—in fact, no agent, board or 
non-board can control his own business or maintain any uni- 
formity in rates if the rebate evil be permitted. Rebating is 
simply another name for rate-cutting. The fact of the matter 
is, the board and non-board agents should unite in putting a 
stop to the rebate practice, and neither should accept any busi- 
ness obtained by rebating to the assured. In this action on the 
part of both classes of agents lies their security in the business un- 
dertaken. If the Board, and the Exchange members cannot agree 
as to rate, they certainly ought to agree as to rebate, and not 
suffer it. There should be a limit fixed to the methods of get- 
ting business, or the business will not be worth the getting by 
anybody. It is not wisdom for the Exchange members, among 
whom we recognize many excellent underwriters, and in whose 
agencies are many first-class companies, any more than for the 
Board to tolerate any practice, which, so far as it goes, is simply 
cutting their own throats. They owe it to themselves and to 
their companies to put on the brakes somewhere, and there is no 
better place than right where they are now. In place of getting 
up a war between the Board and the Exchange, which will only 
result in injuring both and further demoralizing the business, 
making bad matters worse, there had better be a conference 
between the two bodies looking to some plan of action by each, 
by which much of the good feeling between the two classes of 
agents can be retained and substantial benefit to both be secured. 
Business is business, and there should be a little common sense 
in the conduct of the insurance business. But some times we 
are inclined to think there is not, and the present situation in 
Chicago points that way. A modification of the resolutions 
adopted by each body could be made with advantage, and 
would probably lead to further concessions and approaches 
until the two bodies could be brought together. Both bodies 
represent strength, and it is mere “ boys play,” to be throwing 
stones. The situation calls for the action of men, which action 
must be based upon honor and unswerving integrity, or any at- 
tempt at reformation will fail. 





THE EVILS OF RECEIVERSHIPS. 


N the July number of The International Review there ap- 
peared an article entitled “ The Wrecking of Life Insurance 
Companies,” from the pen of Julius Wilcox. While the writer 
treats us to nothing absolutely new on the subject of insurance 
wrecking—all the companies mentioned in his article having 
received, at the various stages of their dissolution, marked at- 
tention from the insurance press—he has, nevertheless, suc- 
ceeded in grouping together a series of lamentable facts, which 
cannot fail of attracting wide-spread attention. The first two 
pages of the article present the facts regarding wrecked life-in- 
surance companies so forcibly that we quote them as follows: 


Since the late war twenty-six life insurance companies have started in the State 
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of New York, and to-day only three of them remain. During the war six started, 
and but one of them survives. During nineteen years preceding the war ten 
started, and all remain save one, which was shamefully done to death in 1874. 
Of the thirteen now in the field, therefore, nine are ante-war companies, and these 
have ninety-six per cent of the aggregate assets and outstanding business. Twenty- 
nine have failed. Of the $17,000,000 reserve, representing the liabilities, it is 
questionable whether one-fourth has ever reached the rightful owners. Probably 
not three per cent of the gross $160,000,000 of insurance contracts outstanding— 
upon which, exclusive of the cost of carrying, the net premium payments may per- 
haps have aggregated $6,000,000—will ever be completed and paid. These fail- 
ures have been, in some instances, brcught about by swindling amalgamations, 
effected through the perversion of a statutory provision authorizing re-insurance 
of ‘“‘any” risk; in other instances, by inanition; in the rest, by springing the re- 
ceivership trap, sometimes collusively and sometimes unnecessarily. The follow- 
ing schedule presents to the eye nearly all the amalgamations, the company or 
companies named at the left of each brace having been absorbed by the one named 
next on the right: 


F M . 
ne meg, tne oem ' Empire Mut. } Continental 
Commonwealth 


Craftsmens t Hope 


N. J. Mut. ; National Capitol 


Guardian 


New York State ‘eee 


Amicable 


Widows and Orphans’ Benefit } Mutual Protection | 
! 

. J 

Standard | Government Security } North America 


Equally notable is the record of disappearance of the business thus successively 
transferred. The Continental, with $57,900,000 of its own, received one-fourth as 
much more by the foregoing absorption; but when it went into the maw of are- 
ceivership, four years later, its policy account had shrunk to $51,000,000, Similar 
operations in other companies may be presented thus: 























In 1872 the Widows and Orphans Benefit, with......... $13.525,000 
was absorbed by the Mutual Protection, which itself 
EASES GT CT OUT M AE CURETLUS 0G FU eS OR CI GK ,000,000 
————— $19,525,000 
Also, in 1872, the New York State, with...........-...++- $3,637,000 
EE eer eT ee ee 1,132,000 
were taken by the Guardian, which itself had.......... 23,214,000 
27,882,000 
Also, in 1872, the Mutual Protection was taken by the Guardian, 
which thus represented a total Of........-+.eeesceeeeeceeeeencees $47,407,000 
Two years later, when the Guardian was itself swallowed by the Uni- 
ell I ON 6 rsby none UOLAbUORT EY OK ess 2s ReeeSbcRESh Adee} 6008s % 28,360,000 
ee ee ree $19,047,000 
In 1871 the Standard, with........... eer Hisindaceess $2,766,000 
was taken by the Government Security, which itself 
asa eShrVuseradiedawensesaUvendcseeerecaasalases 1,214,000 
—————  $3,980,c00 
In 1874 the Government Security carried over to the North America... 2,778,000 
PUA ONG, obo cécicvsiasicrsicetsnesvesys $1,202,000 
The Goverment Security, with..........sssseeseeceseres $2,778,000 
was taken by the North America, which itself had.... 30,138,000 
— $32,916,000 
The next year the North America was swallowed by the Universal, 
CNRS QUE. 0 oc ccncctvcsonsevevsccssocsscnccecesséscvevesesese 26,138,000 
Amount disappeared. ....000cccccccccccccsscoccce .. $6,778,000 
In 1874 the Guardian, with............ssseeceesescceess $28,360,000 
and in 1875 the North America, with................ 26,138,000 
were taken by the Universal, which itself had........ 18,322,000 
— $72,820,000 
In 1877 the Universal went into suspension, with..........+++0+-+++- 25,655,000 
Amount disappeared..........scceeccecceveeeeceees $47,165,000 
SUMMARY. 
Disappeared in transfers of five companies to Universal.............. $19,047,000 
Disappeared in transfers of two companies to North America......... 1,202,000 
Disappeared in transfers of three companies to Universal............ 6,778,000 
Disappeared witnin Universal..........csccccccccccccccscccccccccecs 47,165,000 
PO DD sic dicconcstieokiviseeckiseseirs $74,192,000 


This is certainly an impeachment of the receivership system 
that ought to attract sufficient attention to compel the Legislature 
of the State to introduce reforms in the laws which permit such 
bare-faced robberies to be perpetrated. Here were nearly 
$75,000,000 belonging to the policyholders of these various com- 
panies wiped out in the process of amalgamation, while, as Mr. 
Wilcox says, of the $17,000,000 of assets of the companies, not 
one-fourth has been returned to the policyholders. From the 











es 


known facts in these cases, it is fair to assert that the $75,000,000 
were absorbed by the numerous wreckers of the companies who 
manipulated the several transfers, while of the assets that finally 
passed into the hands of the receivers, the greater part of it has 
found its way into the pockets of the receivers, the lawyers, 
judges and other harpies, the bloodsuckers that fasten themselves 
upon the receivership system, and thrive by plundering widows 
and orphans, and the hard working men who had invested their 
savings in life insurance for the benefit of those dependent upon 
them. This is a frightful commentary upon the laws which 
permit such brazen robberies to be perpetrated. But whatbetter 
can be expected when some of the legislators, who are supposed 
to guard the interests of the people, are known to have shared 
in the spoils of this wrecking business ? Our courts are also 
supposed to interpose barriers between professional robbers and 
cilizens whom they regard as victims to be despoiled, but there 
is evidence to prove that some of our judges have accepted pecu- 
niary considerations for their judicial acts favoring the plun- 
derers. 

But one of the worst cases of insurance wrecking receives 
comparatively little notice from Mr. Wilcox because the figures 
necessary to expose the monstrous proceedings were not attain- 
able when his article was written. Sometime since Receiver 
O’Neill, of the defunct Continental, asked for an adjustment of 
his accounts as receiver up to the end of 1879, and the sanction 
of the court for his official acts. The matter was referred to 
Henry J. Scudder, as referee, to take testimony in the matter. 
Although the referee has not concluded taking testimony, it ap- 
pears in the evidence that the disbursements made by Mr. 
O’Neill from July, 1877, to December 31, 1879, amounted to 
$344,056, of which sum $126,519 had been divided among pol- 
icyholders, while the expenses of the receivership amounted to 
$217,536. Mr. O’Neill received his appointment from Judge 
Westbrook, and among the disbursements made by the receiver 
were $100 a week to C. D. Westbrook, brother of the Judge; J. 
D. Westbrook, cousin to the Judge, $10 a week; while T. B. 
Westbrook, son of the Judge, received some handsome fees as a 
referee. Two sons of the receiver received weekly salaries, 
while J. O. Tobias, who was formerly a clerk for the receiver at 
a salary of $10 a week, was suddenly promoted to $100 a week. 
As compensation for his own services, the receiver drew at the 
rate of $600 a month, besides fees, making $36,128 which the 
receiver had appropriated as his own compensation. Other pay- 
ments, for clerk hire, legal services, etc., were equally monstrous. 
The Continental had among its assets many mortgages to be 
foreclosed, and if ever the history of these foreclosures can be 
obtained, showing who profited by the sales, acquiring titles to 
valuable property for inconsiderable sums, the public will be 
amazed. 

While this record shows the enormous extent to which the 
public is swindled by means of receiverships, the wrecking of 
these companies cannot be construed into an impeachment of 
the system of life insurance. It simply proves that bad men, in- 
cluding lawyers, judges and insurances wreckers, are on the 
alert for opportunities to plunder the public, and that such plun- 
dering is done under cover of weak and inefficient laws. Bad 
men are to be found everywhere, and we have had many in- 
stances of late where even clergymen have stolen “ the livery of 
heaven to serve the-devil in.” Because a lot of unscrupulous 
scoundrels have wrecked certain companies, it does not follow 
that there are no honestly managed ones. On the contrary, that 
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the system is right, beneficent and just when honestly adminis- 
tered, is demonstrated by the fact that numerous well-managed 
companies have continued to thrive notwithstanding the rascal- 
ties referred to. The good flowing from the system of life in- 
surance so far outweighs the evils perpetrated in its name, that 
the public continues to trust and profit by it. During the time 
when this insurance wrecking has been going on, we find that 
the companies doing business in the State of New York have 
actually paid to policyholders the enormous sum of $712,552,548, 
at the same time accumulating a reserve for the redemption of 
existing policies amounting to many millions more. It can be 
safely asserted that those companies that maintained themselves 
during the war, and have survived the panic, the ensuing hard 
times, and the prejudice created by the robberies by receivers, 
perpetrated in the name of life insurance, are honestly managed 
in the interests of their policyholders, are destined to long lives, 
and are deserving of public confidence. Not one per cent of the 
losses which policyholders in insolvent companies have sustained 
is chargeable to the faulty and corrupt management of life in- 
surance officers, but to the robberies permitted by the laws gov- 
erning receiverships. We believe it to be a fact that no business 
enterprise in this country that deals directly with the people, 
having such vast sums to administer, can show so small a per- 
centage of loss as the system of life insurance. Let the system 
be charged with such actual mismanagement and corruption as 
fairly belong to it, but hold the receivership system responsible 
for the plundering it sanctions, and the record presented above 
will reflect but little on life insurance. Christians object to hav- 
ing their religious systems held responsible for the evil deeds of 
the black sheep who use them as cloaks for their crimes, but it 
is quite as reasonable to do so as it is to lay the sins of receiver- 
ships upon the shoulders of life insurance, 





THE UNION AND ITS WORK. 


getd ERS and unbelievers have always existed, and prob- 

ably always will. No matter what the work in hand, 
somebody will be sure to cry failure! Whether through timid- 
ity, or because “ the wish is father to the thought,” we will not 
say, but the cry is, nevertheless, failure! no matter why. When 
the Union was formed, in the fall of 1878, there were those 
who cried failure! But the Union has not failed. While THE 
Spectator has always been an ardent supporter of the National 
Board, in the days of its prosperity and of its adversity as well; 
it is willing to accord to the Union the credit of accomplishing 
what the National Board failed to accomplish, namely, uniting 
the recognized board and non-board elements in an attempt to 
Stay the progress of demoralization, and, if possible, to restore 
the business of underwriting in the West to a, more healthful 
condition. Burying past differences, and having in view the 
good of all companies, board and non-board, the members of 
the Union set to work to improve the condition of the business 
of insurance throughout the West, and all, regardless of class, 
—whether board or non-board, large or small, old or young— 
set about doing all the good possible to be done in the sphere of 
each. The results secured sufficiently attest the character and 
value of the work done. From and after October 1, 1878, the 





business of underwriting in the West took a decided change for 
for the better. Local agents everywhere were instructed to 
form local boards, which have been very generally organized, 
and the rates adopted have been maintained with a uniformity 
and an integrity which demonstrate not only the strength of 
the Union, but of the co-operation of local agents—and here we 
will remark, that agents are always quite as willing to reform 
as companies, and quite as true to their pledges as the corpo- 
rations which they represent—and further, agents are pretty 
much what their companies make them. Loyal companies are 
not, as a rule, troubled with disloyal agents, except from the ex- 
ample set by some weak-backed company in the agency. An 
agent soon learns what he can and what he can not do with his 
companies, and governs himself accordingly. The fact, there- 
fore, that the Union has proved a success, in putting on the 
brakes, and in checking the dowward tendency of the business, 
is proof of the integrity of the companies comprising the Union 
in faithfully carrying out the pledges made in the compact. 

That some companies may not have acted up to the full 
spirit of the agreement entered into is, perhaps, true; but that 
such bad faith has been confined to a few, and to their shame, is 
to be inferred from the success which has attended the efforts of 
the Union in its work of reformation. So far as we can learn, 
the non-board companies have been as rigid in adhering to the 
rules adopted as the most stalwart board companies. The 
non-board companies, as a class, have proved themselves hon- 
orable and consistent members of the Union, and to their good 
faith, more than to any other cause, is the success attained due. 
They have shown by their course that they are not afraid of 
honest competition, and, whenever possible, favor adequate 
rates, and the maintenance of local boards. All this goes to 
show, that if the companies only wé// they can act in concert for 
the good of the business, and that “in union there is strength.” 
The result of the co-operation of the companies forming the 
Union is certainly a matter of congratulation. Much good has 
been accomplished, and much more is attainable. Local boards 
throughout the West have been very generally organized, and 
while no marked advance in rates has been made, further re- 
ductions have been stopped, the benefit of which companies are 
already realizing. The Union has accomplished what the Na- 
tional Board failed} to accomplish, namely, to unite all com- 
panies in a common labor for a common good. Class distinc- 
tions in the Union have been sunk, much of class jealousy already 
removed, and all that is needed to carry on to completion the 
work undertaken is to honorably and fairly consider the rights 
of all members, to cheerfully accord them, and in all mat- 
ters, regardless of interest, to observe the most uncompromising 
integrity. The Union has demonstrated what can be done on 
the common-sense plan of operation. It now remains to be 
seen whether the National Board can become rehabilitated with 
power, and go on in a career of usefulness, or whether 
it will fritter away that which cost so much to bring into 
existence, and lose all the prestige heretofore acquired, The 
condition of the country is propitious for action on the part of 
the companies for the permanent improvement of the business. 
The distressful crisis in the financial and industrial affairs of the 
country which has so long been depressing business of all kinds, 
is, we believe, past. With the new decade, there is, apparent- 
ly, the introduction of an era of progress and prosperity. When 
in the history of the country have the resources been so great as 
at present? Agriculture, manufacture, commerce and finance, 
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are upon much improved bases, and in every department of in- 
dustry and trade, increased activity is observable. We are, 
without doubt, entering upon a more healthful and hopeful con- 
dition of things than has ever before been experienced, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether or not the business of insurance shall 
correspondingly improve. Whether it will, or will not, in our 
opinion, largely depends upon the course the companies shall 
pursue. If they choose insurance anarchy and demoralization, 
rather than insurance co-operation and prosperity, they can un- 
doubtedly have their choice. With them lies the decision, and 
in the success of the Union will the decision be indicated. We 
are not aware of any apprehension of a rupture of the Union, 
but we desire to express our conviction of the necessity of its 
continuance and growth as an agency for the accomplishment 
of whatever good is to be hoped for, at least until the National 
Board shall, if ever, resume its place and power. 





CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 
II. 


MONG the other papers presented at the Convention of 
the ,Mutual Benefit Associations, to which we alluded in 
our last number, were several elaborate tables designed to show 
by figures that there will always be a maximum average age, 
and by consequence a maximum average rate of mortality. Let 
us take, first, the table constructed by Alex. Gardner, who 
seemed “to be the chief mathematician of the Convention. He 
takes an association of 1000 members at the age of forty, losing 
by death and forfeiture fifty members, or five per cent, annually, 
the loss being replaced by new members at the average age of 
40 years, and then proceeds to show, to his own satisfaction, 
that it will take 20 years to renew the membership, who will 
then arrive at the maximum average of 49.50 years and will so 
continue. We give a portion of the table in order to illustrate 
this scheme. The age is multiplied by the number of members 
to give the years of life, thus: Age 40 X 1000 = 40,000 years of 
life; age 41 X 50 = 2050 years of life, etc. : 








One | Two Three | Four 


Five Twenty 
Year. Years. Years. | Years. 


| 
Years. | Years. 
| 














2,000 | 
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40,950 | 41,850 42,700 | 434590 | 49,500 





49,500 divided by 1000 gives 49.5 the average age. 
Now, this table looks imposing and is calculated to deceive 
the careless observer, but contains very glaring fallacies. In 
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the first place, the persons who die or resign are all taken out of 
the original 1000. Thus 50 of them go out, leaving 950 at 41, 
which two numbers multiplied together produces 38,950 years 
of life. Again, 50 of these go out, leaving 900 at 42, which two 
numbers multiplied together produce 37,800 years of life, as 
given in the table, etc. Those who entered at 40 the second 
year continue to live, and at 41, being 50 in number, produce 
2050 years of life, and at 42, the same 50 being still alive and 
paying, produce 2100 years of life, and so with the 50 who enter 
the third year, and the fourth year, etc. Those who enter after 
the first year, according to this table, are immortal and steady 
payers, But the original 1000 members continue to drop off 
at the rate of 50 a year, until, in twenty years, they are all gone, 
Why? Because 50 multiplied by 20 is to00! Q.E.D. The 
immortals, however, our mathematician cuts off at the age of 60, 
and suffers none of them to live beyond that age, since that would 
destroy the average. 

The mathematician then proceeds to deduce from these fig- 
ures others assumed to teach the lessons of co-operative insur- 
ance, but the only lesson we are liable to draw from this im- 
posing table is that twenty times fifty are one thousand, which, 


‘however, is better taught in the school arithmetics of the period. 


Even if the table had been properly constructed it would show 
nothing, since the assumption that five per cent will cover the 
lapses and the death claims is purely gratuitous. The mortality 
factor is not a fixed percentage, but a variable and increasing 
quantity, and is not to be jumbled up with the rate of lapse in 
the manner here attempted. Of a similar character is the table 
furnished by I. L. Kephart, Actuary U. B. Mutual Aid Society, 
of Lebanon, Pa.,as to which the remark is made that “ it 
has been subjected to the severe scrutiny of insurance actuaries 
and editors,and none have ever called in question the correct- 
ness of its statements or the logic of itsconclusions.” We insert 
the material portions of this table, illustrating the 


CLASS RENEWAL SYSTEM. 









































First 1,000 MEMBERS, Mempers 11th Year. a rath 
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In this table the assumptions are that a class begins with 1000 
members at age 43, that 100 drop out each year, while 100 new 
members enter each year aged 43. The result, of course, is that 
in ten years the original members are all gone, since ten times 
one hundred equals one thousand. And thus as no one, by the 
assumptions of the table is permitted to survive or pay beyond 
his fifty-second year, the class is kept ever young, or at least at 
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an average age, a circumstance very gratifying to i* > co-opera- 
tive managers. 

And this is the table whose statements and logic have under- 
gone the severe scrutiny of actuaries and editors without damage ! 
It it had been subjected to the severe scrutiny of its author, with 
a slight regard to whether its assumptions had any basis in the 
facts of life, it perhaps would never have seen the light. 

Such are the devices by which these sciolists and ameteur 
actuaries succeed in deceiving themselves and others into the 
belief that their co-operative schemes are based upon proper 
principles. When examined they are found to be built up upon 
mere assumptions, with a blind disregard of the facts given by 
all the mortality tables, and even of the results shown by their 
own experience whenever their officers take the trouble to inves- 

tigate and tabulate them. 

The average age, which is the hope and reliance of the co-oper- 
atives, is a delusion which will be made manifest contemporane- 
ously with the failure of these associations. The mortality table 
will eventually vindicate itself. 





THE QUESTION OF INTEREST AND ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO LIFE INSURANCE. 


EVERAL of our contemporaries are discussing the question 
as to whether or not the American life insurance companies 
can safely continue computing their reserves at 4 or 4% per 
cent, in view of the prevailing low rates of interest. When 
money was in demand at 7 and 8 per cent, the companies were 
safe in computing their reserves at the rate sanctioned by the 
laws of the several States, but now that money is plentiful, the 
legal rate of interest reduced in New York State from 7 to 6 per 
cent, and plenty to be had at rates even below that established 
by law, it is difficult to see how the life companies can safely 
continue doing business in the old style. The subject is by no 
means a new one, as some of our contemporaries seem to think, 
but has occupied the attention of thoughtful students of life in- 
surance for many years. THe SpecTator was the first journal 
to discuss the probabilities of a reduction of the rate of interest 
in this country, and its relation to life insurance companies. In 
the issue of THe SpecTator for October, 1869, we used the 
following language : 

It is undoubtedly true that the rate received in this country for the last twenty 
years has been between six and seven per cent. At the present time a larger figure 
than this seems to be the rule. What future rates may be, is, as Mr. Finlaison re- 
marked to a select committee of actuaries, ‘‘a mere matter of conjecture." The 
rate received in England for the last hundred years, judging from the price of con- 
sols has, on the average, been not far from 3% per cent.. The standard rate in 
other European na'ions coincid ‘s pretty nearly with that of England. The sugges- 
tion that the spare capital of Europe may be attracted to this country by the higher 
rates of interest, and, coming into competition, reduce the price of our loans and 
discounts, is certainly a very grave one. It were almost needless to remark that 
we are yearly becoming more neighborly. The wonderful inventions of the last 
century,—the steam-engine, the improvements in all the domestic arts, the won- 
derful strides of commerce brought about by the improved methods of navigation, 
the telegraphic cables and the cheap postal facilities, although we remain physically 
as remote as ever, draw us practically closer together. The tide of emigration 
bringing in so great an influx from their shores, throws around both countries the 
strong ties of kinship. These more intimate relations beget immense financial 
transactions. We borrow constantly whatever is valuable in their experience, giv- 
ing back in return some of the fresher and more vigorous elements of our own. 
Will not these increasingly intimate relations tend to produc: a financial equilib- 
rium betwen the two great divisions of the world ? 

The modus operandi of the probable future results may be shown by a simple il- 





lustration. Ifon one side of a river two hundred men were at work for two dollars 
a day, and acontractor from the other side offered them four dollars, and would 
hire all who would present them, upon terms equally favorable to the employee, 
how many men would remain in their old quarters ? If capital can, on this side of 
the Atlantic, earn seven per cent, and on the other only three, when we become 
more closely knit together, and know each other, is it unreasonable to suppose that 
their money will be invested on our shores? It has been so in different sections of 
this country. Twenty years ago, when New England knew less of what they 
called ‘‘The West” than they do at present, when means of intercc 

were not so abundant, the rate of interest was much higher in the basin of the 
Mississippi than at present, and much lower in Boston. Now that we have drawn 
more closely together, while the rate of interest has advanced in Massachusetts, it 
has declined in Missouri. ‘The fact is that eastern capital has supplied western de- 
mand at a price but little in advance of that athome. The supposition that En- 
glish and continental capital will be attracted to our shores may seem a little fan- 
ciful, but it certainly will more probably be realized, than hundreds of schemes 
which twenty years ago were called chimerical, but have now become matters of 
fact. 

In view of the more than possible equipoise of capital growing out of our more 
intimate international relations, is it improbable to suppose that loans may be 
effected by our leading monetary corporations at as low a rate of interest as is as- 
sumed in the Massachusetts valuation? A remote possibility even of this kind, 
would, considering the objects sought to be attained through life insurance 
societies, render the present standard of the Massachusetts insurance department 
morally imperative. 


In November, 1876, we printed the following editorial article, 
which covers every point that has been raised in 1880: 





All life insurance computations are based upon two assumptions, viz., that the 
insured will die ata given rate, and that the money willearn a fixed per cent. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is a matter of but little moment as to which of the ap- 
proved Tables of Mortality is selected, as the limit of variation between them is not 
large enough to seriously affect the stability of acompany. It isfar different with the 
rate of interest, as a variation of one per cent from the standard assumed may either 
insure the prosperity of a corporation or drive it into hopeless insolvency. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that the assumption in regard to this factor be 
properly taken. 

Among the English companies premium rates are usually based upon 2% or 3 
percent, and among the American companies at 4, 4%, 5 and 6 per cent, the two 
former being those selected in this country for the purposes of State valuation. 

There is in certain quarters a feeling that the rates of interest at which com- 
panies are forced to maintain their reserves is too low, and it is plausibly asserted 
that the money can be loaned for not less than 7, and in some instances, at from 8 
to ro percent. Where, then, it is asked, is the justice of requiring so large a 
margin? This suggestion has, at first sight, so much force, and is so thoroughly 
in-wrought into the mental texture of so many life underwriters, that we have 
deemed it worth while to inquire as to whether or not it is just and reasonable. 

It should be borne in mind that a considerable part of the funds of a life insur- 
ance company is always idle. This includes money laid aside for current expenses, 
that awaiting investment, interest that is due and unpaid, the balances in agents’ 
hands, and loans which are from one cause or another earning little or nothing. 
A careful examination shows that a considerable reduction of the rate of interest 
from the standard at which loans are made is effected from these causes. We can 
point to company after company, no one of which loaned a single dollar at less 
than 7 per cent, whose average interest for a term of years was from less than 4 to 
4% percent. Wouldit be either safe or prudent for either ot these companies to 
attempt to do business upon a 6 per cent basis? One of two results might be 
expected ; either the deficit would be made up by taking an unfair advantage of 
retiring policyholders, or the society would sooner or later be forced into liquida- 
tion. 

A comprehensive view of the subject under consideration, not only embraces the 
rate to be secured at the present time, but also the probable rate for the future. In 
the usual acceptation of the term, interest is a compensation for money loaned. 
The per cent is stated in the bond itself, or is determined by law. In either case it 
is compound in its character, and consists of several elements, prominent among 
which are the actual value of the money and a premium to insure its safe return. 
The risk of loss, thus secured, embraces the depreciation of securities, the legal 
complications incident to their collection or loss, and the effect of social disturb- 
ances and political revolutions. Hence, as the assumption upon which the struc- 
ture of life insurance is reared pre-supposes that all investments will be absolutely 
safe, only the actual value of money can be taken into consideration. This is pretty 
nearly the same in all the great cities of the wolrd, and is not far from 3 per cent. 

The law of demand and supply regulates the value of money, as it does of all 
commodities. It is true that in the more recently settled States and territories large 
rates of interest are paid, but this arises largely from the questionable character of 
the security offered. As the business of any section becomes more stable, lower 
rates prevail. In bringing about this result, the improved means of international 
and intersectional communication will exert an important influence. Every new 
line of steamers, every mile of new railroad or telegraph, bring people nearer to- 
gether, and more intimate knowledge of each other begets confidence, and enables 
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us to determine in whom trust can safely be reposed. In the march of modern 
progress, is it at all fanciful to suppose that continental capitalists, when they come 


to know us better will compete with our capitalists in the purchae of securities, 
and the influx of money from this source will reduce the price of our own loans 
and discounts ? When greater confidence is felt in our political and governmental 
system, and our commercial character b comes thoroughly established, is it not 
reasonable to presume that money will bear a rate of interest little in advance of 
that paid in France and Germany? In establishing a rate of interest, as a life in- 
surance company does in the computations of its premiums, which must remain 
fixed for two generations, is it safe or prudent to take a per cent much higher than 
that which prevails in the countries to which we have just referred ? 

The experience of life in-urance Companies in this country shows that the e'e- 
ment of risk to which we have referred is worthy of consideration. A loan covered 
by mortgage of real estate, and limited to one-half of its value was supposed by 
sagacious business men to be an investment of the highest character, and many 
millions of dollars were secured in this way, and what has been the result? We 
venture the assertion, that owing to the depreciation of property, a large part of the 
property mortgaged would not sell to-day for a sum sufficient to pay the loan, 
the accrued interests and legal expenses. The managers of companies are, in 
many cases, aware of this condition of affairs, and dare not attempt to collect either 
principal or interest by foreclosure. If all losses of this nature could be ascertained 
and set oft against the interest receipts during the term in which the loans have 
been in force, it might be found that the rate would fall below the per cent re- 
quired by the most conservative legislation in this country in estimating re-insu- 
rance liabilities. 

We speak plainly because we believe that it is the duty of life underwriters to 
take the most conservative side of this question. Returns of surplus can rectify any 
errors in the direction of safety, but in case a deficiency is occasioned by assuming 
too high a rate of interest, where can funds be found to secure the company against 
liquidation ? 

The conditions which, in 1869, we predicted would arise to 
depreciate the rate of interest in this country, have been fully 
realized. European capital, which is a drug in the home mar- 
kets, is competing with American capital for safe investments 
at liberal rates of interest, and, as a consequence, the rate is re- 
duced. When capitalists are willing to loan money at 4 or 5 
per cent, it is absurd to suppose that life insurance companies 
can obtain 7 or 8, which they must do to make themselves per- 
fectly secure in computing their reserves on the basis now re- 
quired. It was apparent years ago that, when certain condi- 
tions were reached, a change would be necessary in the standard 
for estimating the reserve. The conditions predicted being 
present, the necessary action to secure the required changes in 


methods and practices should not be delayed. 








MISCELLANY. 





LENGTH AND PRESERVATION OF LIFE. 


HE Schweizevische Assurancablatt contains an extract of a 
very interesting lecture by Prof. Dr. Biichner, about “The 
Length and Preservation of Life. It says: 


“ The main length of human life, through the improvement of domiciles 
and food, has been doubled in the last 300 years. Formerly, the mean 
length was only 21 years, at present, 39 to 40, even 43-45 ; these figures, 
however, only avail for civilized countries. We find at times a very rapid 
increase. In 1798, the mean length was 26; 1836, 33; 1877, 39.8 
years. Should it continue at this ratio, we may assume that, fifty years 
hence, the average will be 50 years. The main reasons lie in the subju- 

tion of epidemics, the general improvement of the conveniences of 
life, and the progress of medical science. The difference between pov- 
erty and wealth also expresses itself in the average of life. By the 

r it only reaches one-half of that of the rich, and this contrast is 
most fearfully shown in the mortality of children—of 100 children of 
the English “Gentry,” die 7 per cent, of the working class 55. 
Climate also has a very notable influence. Older age is reached in the 
North than in the South, England is most favorably located, having 

















no climatic extremes ; then come Denmark, Sweden, Greece, and parts 
of Prussia, which indicates countries enjoying sea air. Sea air acts 
very beneficially on life and health, nothing is more to be recommended 
than a longer or shorter residence near the ocean. Marine officers are 
the oldest people in England, who, although retired, have adhered to 
their old customs of life. It is well known that the climate of the 
Isles of Wight, Madeira, and others, is very beneficial to the sick and 
infirm. Sea air increases the average of life, marsh air decreases jt 
The average in the marshy districts of Switzerland. is 25-30 years. 
while the inhabitant of the mountainous part reaches the average of 
from 46 to50. The monks in the Camaldulson Monastery, at the Gulf 
of Naples, reach the age of 90 to 100 years. All authors who have 
undertaken to deal with the question, What means man should use tg 
prolong his life ? have unanimously agreed in the fact that he rather en. 
deavors to shorten his life. To quote the expression of a French 
doctor, ‘“‘ Man does not die; he commits suicide,” is more than true, 
It is a fact, that most men through their own neglect, do not reach that 
age to which they are entitled—it can be said that they die an unnatu- 
ral death, and must pay inold age the debt of neglect and misuse 
which they have contracted in their youth. How long may a man ex- 
pect to live ?, It has been said he might reach the age Of 100 years, 
basing the calculation on the following: It has been observed that 
animals live five times as long as the time occupied in the period of 
their growth. Supposing this period to reach to the 2oth year of man, 
we have the age of 100. Others even have promised him 200, but this 
calculation is Seabeieesly too high, and we must keep near the Psalmist 
who places our life at 70, and, if high, at 80 years. But already between 
50 and 60 comes the debility of age. To arrive at a close approxima. 
tion of men’s probable life, life insurance companies deduct his age 
from go, divide the remainder by 2, and add one-half of the sum found, 
He who has reached the age of 54 years has the prospect of living 18 
years longer. The desire to become very old, in the Age of Antiquity, 
and, more so, during the Middle Ages, gave rise to many superstitious 
performances and ceremonies, and forms one of the darkest chapters in 
the history of man. King Louis XI. of France, in the extreme fear of 
death, caused children to be caught and butchered, to drink their 
blood in his insane desire to prolong his life. But even in this time of 
direst ignorance, true views were not wanting. The great medical 
school of Salerno already taught that old age only could be reached by 
laughing at sorrow and death and leading a temperate life. Next 
comes temperance in eating and drinking. It is true that the throat 
has killed more people than the sword. Food must be thoroughly 
masticated ; the care of the teeth, neglected especially during youth, 
is highly important. Exertion in open air, admission of air into our 
houses, is also not to be neglected. Of all physical movements swim- 
ming is especially to be recommended. If possible, go to the country 
in summer ; many sicknesses are prevented thereby. Protection against 
the changes of air from January to April by warm clothing is demanded. 
Cleanliness and care of skin, especially to elder people, is imperative; 
so is cleanliness of the mouth; rinse it after every meal. A sound and 
healthy sleep is of benefit ; children require more sleep than adults, 
and should enjoy more hours. Sleeping-rooms should be large and 
airy ; sleep, unless prevented by temperature, near an open window; it 
is a piece of folly to presume that night air is injurious, but avoid a 
draught. A due proportion of mental and physical exertion should be 
observed. Do not fear death, but remember the teaching of Epicuras: 
“What have we to do with death? death is where we are not, and 
where we are death is not.”—Rundschau der Versicherungen, Leipzig. 
* * 





Retired from Active Service. 


HAVING passed the boundary line of man’s allotted time—three score 
years and ten—in the active performance of life’s duties, J. A. Hall, of Watertown, 
Wisconsin, on the first of this month resigned his position as special agent of the 
Home Insurance Company, of New York, for Wisconsin and Minnesota, which he 
had held for the past seven years. Mr. Hall's service in the ranks of the profession 
has been long, faithful and successful. At all times he has been a zealous and con- 
scientious worker, commanding the respect and confidence of those with whom he 
was brought in contact. In a circular issued by Messrs. Dacot & Lyon, the West- 
ern General Agents of the Home, tothe agents in Wisconsin and Minnesota, of Mr. 
Hall they say: ‘‘ He has been a faithful, industrious and valued servant of the com- 
pany for many years, and we regret that matters pertaining te his-health and per 
sonal comfort have forced him to resign.” ‘This is the certificate with which Mr. 
Hall retires from the service of the Home. 

Mr J. C. Griffiths, who has been an attache of the Chicago General Agency 
Office for many years, has been appointed Mr. Hall's successor. He is a gentle- 
man well qualified for the position, and we wish him every success, 
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MICHIGAN FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


FIRE. AND FIRE DEPARTMENT STATISTICS OF MICHIGAN, FOR THE YEAR 1879. 


At the recent meeting of the Michigan State Firemen’s Association the statistician presented the following report of the equipment of the various 
fire departments of that state. 
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---- | H. W. Grinnell. 

.... | H. Bilow. 

280 | H. A. Cornell. 

---- | J. P. Authwaite. 
4,600 | T. H, Lusk. 

120 | Thos, Howlett. 
2,350 | Thos, O’ Niel, 
5,500 i W. Edmonds. 

too | J. Greer. 

econ . C. Moore. 
coos) ep ae 

983 . A. Mahan. 
3,000 | R. Stephenson. 

---- | S. T. McReavy. 

.--- | John Abbott. 

eit . J. Greene. 
1,000 | Thos. Doyle. 
3,9%6| J. Cavanagh. 
.--- | E. C, Anthony. 

woow ft ae han. 

too} D, 

250) W. Wiley. 

goo | C.R. Whittington 

250 | C. S. Cressy. 

1,250 & P. Foster. 
200 | C.V. R. Pond 
---- | H. C. Stoddard. 
goo | David McCann. 
---- | Jacob Bauer, 
15 | D. M. Blair. 
12 | Gee. Winterhalter, 
too | E King. 

aco | R, B. Simmons. 
6,000 | C. H, Fairbanks. 

250 S. W. Bordine. 

---. | P. Strehle. 

---. | S. Barnes. 

-... | H. Maxfield. ~~~ 
so| H. C. Smith. 

.... | L. D. Chapple. 

100 . Sta 

“igo | M. Ganbye 

150 . Gauby. 

4oo| F. P, Bogardus. 

189,736 











(*) 110 feet above the city. 


(t) The steam and hand engines are private property. 
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(From The Commercial World.) 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE PREMIUM INCOMES OF NINETY BRITISH LIFE OFFICES, 


columns are those of the Blue Book ; 












Exhibited in the returns made to the House of Commons by the Board of Trade, and printed in the Blue Books for the Years ending 1871, 1872 
1£73, 1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879 respectively ; with the increase or decrease in each case from 1871 to 1879, both inclusive, 


Nore.--The figures relate solely to the Life Premium Income, less the amount paid for re-assurances, the consideration for annuities being excluded. The dates at the heads of the 
in almost every case the accounts are for the preceding calendar year. 















































































































1825, BINED dcocnsnsncgercnvsende 


DNR cccacee Wesleyan and General.........-. 
1807....... WOO OF MORE ccnsccnsesceses 
1861....... Western Counties -............-. 
a Westminster and General. . 

i cccses Whittington ; 


1824......- EE divascvsetbotiuesvesce 



























Date of 1871. 
Estab- NAME OF OFFICE. 
lishment. Premiums. 
& 
HE icnccsciccusceesetoveseons 97,510 
BR inceccoscccsgusancoseten 92,552 
Argus...........--------------- 39,099 
pS ee 79,974 
British Equitable............--- J 
British Workman’s ......-..-.-.-.- 2,922 
OSS OSS eee 220,855 
A ced cobeakbaddewenat 44,005 
Church of England.........-.--. 72,110 
City of Glasgow................ 107,971 
Clergy Mutual .............---.|  ------ 
Clerical Medical................ 156,503 
i tttientenstedcccomtacsseh  cavase 
Commercial Union .......-...-.- 58,278 
maaaiars 121,390 
DN ierdicntiannescasvcecsnesee 299,853 
ea 222,268 
org ‘pinteneteedsascvosues 98,141 
Ticciemeinepehednnasente 11,093 
Eniick oul Scottish Law ...-... 108,346 
SE in. cavecuhentasednoaes 144,604 
Equity : and Law 92,841 
Friends’ Provident ..........--.- | 66,4! 
General ....... | 59,992 
Great Britain... 51,290 
resham ....... | 347,026 
PT cisicdecabeccaeveséwst SOaee 
Hand-in-Hand 117,209 
Imperial Life_..-. 84,262 
Lancashire -.... 38,726 
Law Life.....-.- 271,186 
Law Property -. 11,832 
DE deccdckwaiennounence 47,282 
Legal and General | 129,529 
Life Association of Scotland ....| 235,910 
Liverpool & London & Globe...| 254,805 
London Assurance............-. } 147,562 
London and Lancashire -....-..-- | 26,358 
London and Provincial Law --...| 79,845 


London and Southwark. ... 
London Life............- 
Masonic and General 
Marine and General ...-.... 
Metropolitan -.......-.--. 
Midland Counties ........- 
aE 
National of Ireland... 
OS , 
National Provident 
North British and Mercantile - 
PE. ccccccwoesneseoecascce 
Norwich Union..............--- 
Patriotic of Ireland............. 
DE, sssaccesseusetounesoouawes 
Pelican ---. 
Positive .......... 
Provident Clerks . 
Provident 
Provincial 
Prudential 


Scortish ENED ni cccsvveccncds 
Scottish Commercial. ..-.......- 
Scottish Equitable.-............-. 
Scottish Imperial -.............- 
Scottish Unson .............---- 
Scottish National 


United Kent 
United Kingdom Temperance -. 
PEIN cn anes cancncenccsess 























504,786 
125,334 
119,835 
81,567 
22,665 
176,627 
115,095 
56,296 











1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 
Premiums.| Premiums.| Premiums.| Premiums.| Premiums.| Premiums.| Fremiums.| Premiums.| Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ z z £ £ £ 
96,168 96,190 97,5159 94,382 92,508 | 91,587 91,582 88,333 9,187 
9-395 87,509 92,902 94,289 95,260 95,985 99,18 99,006 | --..-- 
36,546 34,938 32,923 31,268 29,409 27,949 26,475 25,892 #34207 
84,440 86,082 o-ses 91,561 96,050 99,274 101,962 103,980 ooe-- 
91,534 96,451 102,839 108 005 114,027 120,736 126,282 130,562 eecce 
3,752 4,689 6,421 8,001 12,212 17,376 33387 40,005 | ----- 
220,344 224,453 224,102 216,267 83.454 166,331 157,713 150,984 69,874 
46,178 47,150 49,035 49,311 211 60,692 64,073 65,951 eeeees 
755779 76,428 76,899 76,423 755459 775135 77,130 JOKE | wenn 
110,781 115,348 121,684 125,933 131,027 131,379 134,919 336,920 | «--.... 
16c,170 167,279 170,553 173,176 179,972 190,656 196,517 201,136 | = ------ 
166,618 169,793 171,145 174,900 181,386 186,106 185,434 tg fog | ccocee 
2,483 3.344 8,620 11,853 9,325 8,346 95177 3147 | ------ 
71,074 73453 75,052 78,822 81,562 89,937 97,187 99,835 | ------ 
127,444 129,869 1334377 134,126 138,135 139,348 138,788 140,819 | ------ 
290,522 284,974 271,087 266,843 264,449 259,772 * 132,103 247,178 52,675 
223,405 221,464 226,632 226,530 225,407 224,802 227,231 SEES05 | scoves 
108 032 115,830 137,374 135.530 150, 157,843 165,655 166,279 | = ------ 
13,047 12,033 14,140 15,317 17.405 16,347 145352 TH0G8 | wecces 
101,981 106,407 108,367 115,673 122,414 125,334 129,617 - oe 
145,111 149,276 152,826 150,421 151,350 149,961 149,706 148,275 | ------ 
96,754 108,199 114,419 112,753 119,197 120,684 123,589 SG,805 | oeccce 
74,084 69,032 74,321 77,288 81,110 84,962 81,284 es ‘esesec 
64,508 68,211 72,078 75,766 83,289 89,281 95.303 100,384 | ------ 
59494 64,056 66,468 69,384 76,975 77,874 70,149 65,917 | ------ 
362,317 374240 378,826 381,767 389,418 406,71 4135717 432,556 | ------ 
120,738 121,475 117,791 117,480 115,800 114,384 115,500 114,919 6,512 
T19, 125,422 128,578 129,728 130,963 134,854 136,264 See Tf écunes 
83,419 83,601 TEA 1 csecee 80,696 81,497 81,442 82,229 
40,542 41,446 42,668 45,561 49,003 551481 60,498 60,071 
266,544 268,258 266,380 263,275 253,433 254,074 254,784 258,236 
11,753 9,184 6,810 5,621 45743 45335 3,784 2,530 
48,147 51,464 56,314 56,526 60,287 3,101 65,728 65,909 
125,658 129,893 132,897 135,441 136,891 139,285 140,067 140,56€ 
247,262 259,294 379,373 283,005 303,525 317.670 328,454 326,333 
256,743 254,173 244,831 244,507 243, 237,656 235,930 229,823 
144,879 152,154 | 150,756 159,833 160,562 161,095 159,455 159,279 woee-- 
28,409 34,929 39,310 42,232 43,866 49,093 551847 60,560 eceses 
79,978 82,383 81,526 80,776 80,585 83,811 80,740 78,471 1,374 
1,949 2,330 2,637 2,748 3,074 3,2 45123 4900 | weveee 
2755540 280,545 286,824 291,104 302,733 310,588 307,629 308,223 
2,183 2,912 | 3,460 55142 5,170 5,129 55317 55476 
21,704 21,516 | osage 22,835 21,422 21,897 28,619 20,458 
134,280 1375557 139,082 140,906 144,220 146,585 147,815 149,735 
3,271 39392 3,084 2,867 24745 2,633 25741 2,877 
76,243 753505 775204 79,193 80,677 80,944 81,046 81,898 | ....-- 
15,252 135045 13,688 | = .--... 13,215 7,030 14,280 14,756 wneee: 
62,529 61,298 59,895 61,136 66,838 67,675 66,203 66,072 4,966 
242,000 245,203 236,639 288,744 245,193 250,000 256,024 ee 5 pacsbe 
284,879 278,555 283,189 287,672 289,123 307,911 309,894 312,761 | ---.-- 
TIy.931 125,282 138,541 133,006 141,345 148,225 157,581 157,817 | ------ 
189,653 168,254 142,634 141,766 143,400 145,467 145,891 148,124 27,842 
11,189 11,255 10,322 10,041 9425 9,639 95574 10,194 1,379 
91343 14,210 175705 25,091 35,054 48,190 58,397 73,690 | ------ 
91174 90,263 go,821 924134 99,559 89,293 86,310 89,093 31948 
abueee 75326 26,420 49,973 48,085 4°, 31,280 32,194 adeibiiiaie 
66,899 69,422 71,813 80,345 89,132 90,272 94,219 88,159 coeune 
155,148 158,338 158,394 158,738 162,073 186,234 182,836 181,988 seme 
345751 34,288 345332 33489 32,082 33,035 32,427 32,629 14415 
309,888 379,653 458,262 579,612 736,955 997,444 1,134,170 | 1,329,301 | ------ 
39,211 415439 44,171 46,736 47,945 50,667 52,383 $5,006 | --...- 
66,573 65,386 67,342 72,593 745177 78,913 85,400 85,030 | = ------ 
147,786 1455594 148,411 148,356 148,570 144,340 142,367 136,420 12,508 
137,995 135,902 137,038 140,851 138,898 137,813 138,960 139,570 2,046 
221,385 228,457 237,415 240,634 240,964 242,555 245,058 246,514 | ------ 
10,877 10,513 105177 10,317 10,034 95749 9,941 9.488 1,346 
17, 19,128 20,500 22,163 23,453 25,212 27,479 29.333 | <------ 
154,161 157,607 167,220 166,743 177,993 177,074 178,940 181,348 | ------ 
45293 35707 4268 59454 +105 114499 13,519 14,881 | = ------ 
180,770 183,689 186,700 191,994 201,820 199,952 204,345 215,497 | = =----- 
10,208 11,014 14,456 15,145 18,025 21,456 24,064 27,261 ecoe 
146,208 149,091 152,034 153-445 156,520 Seagee | cccsce iain 
79,475 745546 79,606 87,312 951746 a Soe A ees 
206,249 219,056 243,896 266,977 288,295 304,23 324,297 342,230 | 9 =----- 
87,049 90,637 931696 97,049 1035415 107,203 129,924 130,536 | ------ 
444,383 406,813 495.191 516,890 558,497 556,722 5795195 594,212 + eee 
9547 70,678 70,664 71,758 715319 74.700 74,652 73049 | 9 ------ 
536,899 531,007 538,612 543431 565,127 561,368 575.222 587,320 | = -+---- 
149,476 151,053 176,373 164, 170,063 186,954 197,298 201,585 | ------ 
121,512 124,111 123,654 125,918 129,712 127,052 130,443 S66,558 | covece 
84,272 85,031 92,170 93,183 97,999 100,901 971524 100,378 eees-- 
22,834 S28 | asecoe 22,321 22,236 22,140 21,514 21,049 1,616 
179,750 186,881 193,185 201,855 212,398 216,372 225,844 eee | eeceee 
123,858 1235459 120,898 121,670 123,732 123,024 121,229 120,770 o-2-- 
52,525 52,785 54,402 S3utt4 51,804 515145 51,232 51,937 45359 
6,510 7847 7,952 9749 10,076 14,236 18,926 24,393 | ------ 
117,250 114,720 109,055 107,357 103,873 102,740 103,248 102,819 18,004 
10,193 11,802 11,853 12,807 12,898 13,688 14,937 on5es | coccse 
395413 42,540 42,699 43,978 44,862 45,560 46,182 46,960 | -.---- 
26,955 28,982 30,661 33-584 355719 39,394 49,013 42,783 | -n---s 
40,033 40,196 39,281 395 40,869 40,404 415433 49,868 | ------ 









































| 
| Lucrease, 
| 


445597 














* The Eagle having altered the date of the closing of its business year, only six months’ premiums are given under 1878, 


+ Of this total the sum of $86,335 is liable for both fire and life assurance, 
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We give below the companies which, during the past nine years, have 
increased their premium incomes mage and upwards, beginning 
with the highest amount and descending to the lowest. These, then, 
will stand in the order as below. In the first on the list—the Pruden- 
tial—although, under the company’s special Act of Parliament, returns 
are made separately to the Board of Trade, we have included the pre- 
mium rece'pts of both the ordinary and industrial departments: 













ee Ba MER gat ) De osc cos odds cctcctseconcs 
Scottish Widows .-..--.---------. 172,032 | British Workman’s .. 
Scottish Union and National ..... scoahe Northern ........-....... 
Scottish Provident. ....---.------ 149,478 | Scottish Equitable ....... “— 35,561 
Life Association of Scotland...... govtas London and Lancashire .......... 34 202 
National Provident ............... 15,984 | Equity and Law ................. 32,642 
GREE cncccccccncccccccccccece 85,530 | Provident Clerks ................. a 
Standard .... ooo 82,540 | British Empire Mutual. o> 24,006 
ae out 76,251 | City of Glasgow i tie met -— 28, 
Edinburgh 68,138 | Scottish Amicable-...... one 28,4) 
Pearl .....---------------------00 66,5 Clerical and Medical............. 28,304 
United Kingdom Temperance & EN cslcisnaend -isiipteanareeuninedttrdiisis 25,730 
meral.....---.-----00------ $5 BES | PUOVIRRE...cccccccccccecccseceses 25,102 
Scottish Provincial ........---... 4a, CD inca ditaiiiibpinlmiigindnbio’ 24, 
North British and Mercantile -... 44,597 | Reliance ............--- n 24,069 
British Equitable ............---. 41,864 | Caledonian............. bow 21,94! 
Commercial Union............... 41,557 | English and Scottish La’ aE 21,922 
(A 40.966 | Lancashire ..................-.--- 21,34 
Lon BED Wtncectotacbocéodeuce 40,432 | Hand-in Hand................-.. 3 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


No Fourth of Fuly Fires—A Furniture Factory and Glucose Establishment 
Burned—The Business of 1880— The Board vs. Railroad Action—La Salle Street 
Being Deserted—The Underwriters Going Away to Play—The European Tour- 
ists—Our Late Correspondent—The Crisis—Chicago's Attractions. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

THE great national day for patriotic incendiarism—the glorious Fourth 
of July—has come and gone without burning us up; we are still here. 
We have had a few blazes so far this month, but none to occasion 
great alarm, or to play havoc with the insurance companies. A 
week ago we had a furniture factory loss of about $30,000, and 
on Saturday night last, we had a sugar refinery, otherwise known 
as a glucose factory, loss—amount involved about $60,000. These 
were the heaviest fires we have had for some time. The first six 
months of 1880 will show a profit on city business. Present indications 
are favorable for a better year than last. All the local offices are busy and 
expect an increase over last year and better average rates. The Exchange, 
a non-boarders’ board, has put a peg in the scale of rates below which its 
members will ‘not go. The result is the bottom has been reached and the 
turn taken for an advance. The recent action of the Board and the 
Exchange declaring against paying commissions to non-members had for 
its object on the part of the board the cutting off of rebates which had 
been allowed on their policies by outside parties. The action of the 
Exchange was in their own interest, in so far as doing business within 
themselves is concerned. We do not believe business will be very much 
affected by these resolutions one way or the other. There may, and 
doubtless will, be less placing of board policies on non-board risks, or, if 
placed at all, will be by the board agents direct. Both the board and non- 
board agents are disposed to “go it alone,” so far as possible, and busi- 
ness will run along pretty much as usual, notwithstanding the action 
taken. Many of our La Salle street brethren are off on their annual vaca- 
tions. North and West seem to be the favorite directions. Capt. Ash- 
worth, with his two daughters, is making a trip through the Rocky 
Mountains ; W. B. Cornell and family are in Minnesota ; Geo. M. Lyon 
is at Geneva Lake ; C. H. Case is journeying with his wife in Wisconsin. 
The whereabouts of our other absentees I have not ascertained, but it is 
safe to say they can be found without a search-warrant in some shady spot 
where there is good fishing, yachting and plenty of mosquitoes to make it 
just a little lively. Our European tourists, Cary, Kerr and Naghten, 
have been heard from. They are “ doing” Europe, and are having a very 
delightful time. Why can’t we all be managers or “big guns ’ of some 
kind and go to Europe? Well, the old saying, “The rich can ride in 





chaises, but the poor may walk by—gorry,” or words to that effect—or, 
being paraphrased, might run, “ The 4igh-cockalorums can go galavanting 
about, while the ow-cockalorums must stay at home and work like—well, 
it’s too hot to say, but they must work. ‘“’Twas ever thus,” and until 
Gabriel shall blow his horn, probably always will be. Yet how we would 
like to exchange places with “these other fellers.” The insane patriot 
who cried “ Give me liberty or give me death,” was clear off; he ought to 
have said, and undoubtedly intended to say: “Give me greenbacks or let 
me be translated.” 

Many of your former correspondent’s chums and friends drop in and 
want to know if ‘‘ Charley” has got rich—if he is married yet, and how he 
likes it out there riding mules and sleeping in the trees? Somebody came 
in last week and said he had started a paper, but as we have not yet had 
a copy we don’t believe the report. 

With characteristic modesty, Chicago refers to its present population, 
503,501, and barely mentions the fact. Mark the contrast between Chi- 
cago, in this respect, and its ambitious neighbors, each of which is “as 
proud as a peacock” over a trifling gain. The little cream village on the 
lake is swelled up considerabiy at the number of strangers it has cap- 
tured, and the overgrown towns of the ‘tother end of the big bridge is 
hilarious because it can count all the old noses and names, including 
those on the tombstones and hotel registers. But with us, adding a 
couple of hundred thousand and over to our dona fide citizens scarcely 
occasions a passing remark, At the next census we shall have ten mil- 
lions of people, more or less, or if we don’t it won't be our fault. We 
can’t drive anybody away from us. I think the main attraction is our 
river. It is such a beautiful stream. For hygienic and toilet purposes it 
is unequaled. There is a consistency and aroma in it that charm_every 
one. It is so pure that well-bred rats refuse to bathe in it, and are forced 
to the common gutter. Then, again, another attraction is Bridgeport, a 
most delightful and aromatic suburb, where lawn-tennis, presbyterian 
billiards, picnics and so forth, find most inviting spots. Neither the ear, 
nor the eye, much less the nose, could possibly be offended in this 
romantic locality. It is lovely, perfectly lovely. Here is where most of 
our young people take moonlight strolls and hold sweet converse. The 
air is musical even with their whisperings. It would be impossible, of 
course, in the space of our short letter to give to the people of the coun- 
try an adequate idea of the beauties and attractions of Chicago as a busi- 
ness place and a residence. We will, therefore, leave the rest unsaid 
until next time. X. 


CuHIcaco, Fuly 21, 1880. 





CLEVELAND. 


Bunkum Adjustments by Sanctified Adjusters—How Companies are Deceived and 
Other Adjusters Imposed Upon—A Recent Iilustration—The Old Ohio Field 
Force—Some Reminiscences of Good Men Who Have Passed to Other Lines of 
Business or Departed This Life—Settling a Dutchman's Loss on a Stable, a Cow, 
and a Dwelling-house—The Dutchman's Logic Incontestible. 





[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

OF all the curses that attach themselves to the legitimate adjusting 
of losses that of the bunkum adjuster can wear the ribbon. The goodey 
adjuster is such a hyper-moral gentleman. He is so consecrated and 
utterly sanctified, that keeping the purity of his motives so conspicuously 
before his eye he allows a shrewd claimant to get on his soft side, and the 
company pays for it. Sometimes this unnatural holiness is put on to 
cover a lack of ordinary shrewdness, and being too indolent to work up 
the case he puts on a sanctimonious garb and expects that to pull him 
through. This is all well enough where his own company is interested, 
but when this foolishness induces over payments to the detriment of 
other adjusters who are on the loss, it is downright meanness. Especially 
is this true when he uses this as a lever to get future business, and stuffs 
his agent with the idea that “our company never quarrels over losses— 
we pay right up.” Ina recent fire quite a number of companies were in- 
terested, and with the adjusters the goodey adjuster came *'so. Unfor- 
tunately for the other “‘ boys,” the goodey adjuster had but a small loss or 
two, These he, with uncommon brilliancy, very promptly decided were 
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clearly total, and in the exuberance of his feelings at once made out 
proofs under his valued policies, and as if this was not enough, he drew 
his little checks without discount and took up his policies. This highly 
commendable softness was passed around the town on a platter and Mr. 
— was forthwith pronounced “a perfect gentleman” “didn’t even stop 
to make a figure on the loss,” ‘‘ nor ask any impertinent questions.” All 
this was sweet taffy to the goodey adjuster but‘‘gall and wormwood ” 
to.the other adjusters who were wrestling with the combined forces of 
grasping claimants, backed by the sweet scented Howland law. The 
goodness and purity of “ softy” was thrown up to them in all conceivable 
forms, and his immaculate treatment of a loss placed before them as a 
high toned pattern. 

Among the corps were a number of cool hard headed old veterans who 
had been there before, and didn’t propose sacrificing the money of their 
companies for a ‘‘ gob of taffy.” Generally they emphatically expressed their 
opinion of the settlement and went on with their work. Whilst cheating and 
overreaching a claimant is utterly condemned as unworthy the profession, 
it adds but little to the ultimate success of a company for the people to 
think that with certain companies they can “ get all they insure,” because 
their adjusters are altogether too nice and too lazy to get to the bottom of 
their case. The sound doctrine, and one which will do to tie to, is to 
work the case for all there is in it, and pay just according to the terms of 
the contract. An adjuster has no moral right to squander away the 
money of his company, or to do an unprofessional act simply for the sake 
of bunkum. It won’t pay. 

Looking, over the Ohio field force of ten or fifteen years ago, how 
many we find who have left the road for other business or left never to 
return again. A decade ago and Downy Young, of the tna was a well- 
known character among the force. His interminable talk was loud and 
persistent and with him there was no other company but the Atna. After 
J. B. Bennett dropped che lines, Mr. Young soon left the field and is now 
in his old age practicing law at Norwalk, O. A conferee of his was 
George Eaton, Esq., of the same company. Ofa much higher mental 
calibre than his contemporary, he possessed also a wonderful memory of 
every mean thing a company ever did. No little short comings ever 
passed his view nor any deficiency in assets escaped his eagle eye. For 
years the tna was his pet, but with the retirement of his chieftain he laid 
his laurels by and resumed the local business in Delaware, where he now 
is with a good prospects of having the leading business of the place. 
Another of the retired tna men was Captain Geiger, of Urbana. Fora 
long time he was one of Bennett’s crack adjusters and did some good 
work, but owing to some misunderstanding with J, B., he resigned his 
position, and for years has been practicing law in his old town, and it is 
said has a lucrative practice. 

J. S. Price, also one of Bennett’s specials and an old time special, now 
finds employment in running a grocery store at Troy, O., and says that on 
no account would he take the road again. Then there were the Patch 
brothers who made a great ado with the “first million dollar capital 
company in New York ”—the Defunct International. They left the State 
years ago, and are now somewhere “ out West” and out of the insurance 
business. The Security which didn’t secure for herself a very good 
name, brings to mind that keen, shrewd, calculating adjuster, James Reed. 
For years he settled the Ohio losses of this company in connection with 
the Merchants, of Hartford, and after their forced retirement, did the same 
work for the Home, Ohio. His last labors in this direction was in the 
Boston fire, where he adjusted for a number of companies. Reed was a 
saving adjuster both for the company and himself, and when he laid by 
the adjuster portfolio he had a competence to come to. He is now 
President of a National Bank in Marion, Ohio, and has not forgotten how 
to make money. “Jim Reed” was a hard man to beat on a crooked loss, 
cool as an icicle, smooth as a billiard ball, and sharp as a tack, he generally 
came out victorious. He may have cut too deep occasionally for the 
future good of his company, but even at this late day the old veteran has 
forgotten more than many adjusters ever knew. 

Passing from the living to those who wearily laid down to rest, the 
memory of John Sewell brings manv recollections of the days of years ago. 
He was a grand old man to those who knew him. Toa stranger his seem- 
ingly cold and English manner repelled advance, and yet beneath it all was 
as warm a heart as ever beat responsively to the calls of charity. Upon 
a set of books he had not a superior, and as a general adjuster had but 
few equals. ; 

About a year before his death he followed to the grave his life-partner 
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for over forty years, and never recovered from the shock. Some six 

months before failing health compelled him to retire from business, the 

writer, upon returning from a long trip, chanced to ride in the same seat 

with him on the train for Cleveland, and was expressing his joy at getting 

- so near home. ‘‘I can appreciate all of that,” said Sewell ; “enjoy it 
while you can, and my best wishes are that you may never feel as I do to- 
night—that I have not in this wide world a place I can call home.” He 
had no children, and the death of his wife left him entirely alone. It was 
only but for a short time, however, when the “ sweet messenger of peace” 
folded the tired hands and wafted his spirit to the land of rest. 

We would like to speak of Sidney Lumvard, who in his prime was a 
prince among men, and a genial warm-hearted friend. Ever courteous and 
kind, he won his way among men, and, by his frank and open manner, 
conciliated many a foe, and in his adjustments made friends for his 
company. Then there was Forbes, of the Royal, right in the prime of 
manhood, with every prospect of long life, and a brilliant future, suddenly 
called from its active duties to tread the quiet shores of Beulah land. He 
was with the Ohio force but a short time when his sterling qualities won 
him many a friend among the old field men. 

Nieman, of the Orient, was one of those quiet, still men. Unostentatious 
and honest, he did his work well, and was ever faithful to his company’s 
interest. With him, as with Sewell, the death of his wife seemed to hang 
over his life a pall of darkness, and though here and there a rift of sun- 
shine would dispel the gloom, yet he walked in the shadow of his bereave- 
ment, until tired nature, catching a glimpse of the brightness beyond, let 
his spirit fly to the bright realms of eternal light. 

As we turn from the shadows that spring from these remembrances, and 
think over events and scenes in which we participated with them, and then 
call up in review some of the grey haired old veterans, who yet are not too 
old to carry the adjusters’ satchel, we wonder whose turn it will next be to 
take the pen and write of the good and the beautiful and the true we ever see 
in those to whom we have said the last good-by. 

Recently one of our well-known adjusters had a loss to settle ona 
Dutchman’s house and cow. The policy read, ‘‘$1000 on his 1% and1 
story frame dwelling-house, and $50 on his cow, contained in his stable 
on same premises.” A plan of the dwelling-house revealed the fact that 
the one story part was divided into two rooms by an ordinary ceiled par- 
tition, with an inside door communicating from one room to the other, 
One of the rooms was occupied as a kitchen, and in the other room was 
domiciled a cow. No building which could be called a stable being on the 
lot the adjuster explained to his Teutonic claimant that thé company 
could not pay for the cow, as it insured the bovine in a “stable,” and not 
in the dwelling-house. ‘‘O, vel, dot ish not richt ; dot cow vas in mine 
schtable ; vare dot cow vas ish not mine house,” was the Dutchman’s reply. 
“Then,” said the adjuster, ‘‘ if that part of your house was a “‘ stable,” we 
cannot pay the loss on it, as the company insured a dwelling-house, and 
not a stable.” This logic stumped the German. ‘‘ I no spracken English,” 
said he, ‘‘not mooch, and ven you dinks you sheats me, you yust get 
fooled. Dot cow vash in mine schtable ; dot schtable was in mine house ; 
it vas all one thing. Mine house ish burned ; mine cow is gone dead ; 
I pay mine moneys to the inshurinks, and, by shimminy, I vants my pay 
for vot Ilose. Dot ish all.” No amount of argument could budge the 
Dutchman. Asaclincher he remarked, ‘‘ Ven dot man vas here mit the 
inshurinks he walks through mine house, and look at mine cow, and 
writes some dings on a paper ; I pay him nein dollar, vat he says it come 
to, and he says dat is richt. Yaw, dat is all richt wen I pays mine money, 
but ven I vants him again den it is not richt.” It is unnecessary to remark 
that the sound homely sense of the Dutchman won the case, and he got his 
pay. ; 

The old field force will remember George W. Copelan as a speciai agent 
of the 2tna a decade ago, but who for some time has been off the road. 
He has now arranged with John H. Law, Esq., to travel Ohio for the 
quartette of companies represented at the Cincinnati General Agency. 
The field work is now done by ‘‘ Ben” Law and Mr. Copelan, and the 
adjusting of lesses by Mr. A. M. L. Wasson, who, by the way, is making 
for himself a fine reputation as a good adjuster. He deserves success for 
the hard work he does. 

One byone the lengthening shadows of the other world across our 
pathway throw their shade. From our midst one more of the fraternity 
has left his desk, laid down in the harness and gone from among us. For 
over twenty years the kindly honest face of Augustus Lawrence, late of the 








firm of Lawrence & Vance, was well known to every special who visited 
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Cincinnati. Retiring and unassuming in his nature he was best loved by 
those who knew him most. In his labors as a faithful representative of 
his companies he was ever honest and true, and no hope of gain could 
swerve him from the strigt path of business rectitude. Forty-seven years 
of life’s pilgrimage was all that was allotted him, but in that time he made 
hosts of warm friends who will long remember ‘the honest pure life of 
Augustus Lawrence. In the noble truths of a pure christianity he placed 
his faith. Through life’s duties it carried him honest and true, and at 
their close with sight undimmed he beheld the brighter and purer life be- 
yond the skies. He leaves a wife and two children, to whom in their hours 
of sorrow go out the broad sympathy that ever characterizes the great 
fraternity of Western underwriters. Evc.ip. 


CLEVELAND, Fuly 16, 1880. 





TOLEDO. 

The Late Unpleasantness in the Local Board, and Amendments to the Constitution 
and By-Laws—An Absurd Rule that Declares Business the Property of the 
Agent instead of the Company—Companies Have no Rights that Toledo Agents 
are Bound to Respect—Visits of Special and General Agents—What They 
Threatened, and What They Didn't Do—Some Eccentricities in Rate Cutting— 
The Mutual Insurance Plan Illustrated by the Impecunious Lycoming—Assess- 
ments Amounting to $717.50 in Four Months on a $2500 Policy. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Tue case of rate-cutting which was alluded to in my last communication 
developed a weakness in the constitution and by-laws of the *“‘ Toledo Fire 
Underwriters’ Association” which let the delinquent off without payment 
of penalty, but left him on record in a light not altogether creditable to 
one so professedly “loyal” and occupying so prominent a position as an 
officer of the Association. However, it had one good effect—viz., the 
revision of the constitution and by-laws, and fixing the penalties in such a 
manner as will make it pretty lively for the next one who attempts to scale 
the rates! 

There is considerable disgust felt by the better class of companies over 
the ridiculous rule of the Association, “that in the case of a change or 
transfer of a company, or its retirement from business, or reinsurance by 
another company, the business or force on the register of such company 
shall be considered the business of the agent and not of the company,” 
probably meaning the old agent. This seems like a usurpation of power 
upon the part of local boards that companies are not likely to submit to, 
It virtually says to a company, “ You have no rights which an agent is 
bound to respect.” Whatever pure cussedness an agent may be guilty of, 
he can snap his fingers at the company, should they depose him of his 
agency, and say, “All right, take your company—you cannot have the 
business, for our board has given me a mortgage on it.” If companies 
submit to such nonsense as this, they might as well turn over the manage- 
ment of their affairs to the local agents at once, and consider themselves 
as conveniences for the benefit of such agents. 

Toledo has been favored with numerous visits from general and special 
agents within the past few weeks, The handsome and genial Prentice, of 
the American, of Philadelphia, came determined to change the abiding 
place of the agency of that good company. They would not submit any 
longer to the annoyances they had been suffering, but “ ¢hat mortgage on the 
business” changed the aspect of affairs, and they have concluded to try 
again. 

Assistant General Agent Heywood of the grand old Hartford, and 
Superintendent Cornell of the Western Department of that mammoth 
Britisher—the North British and Mercantile—swooped down upon the 
treasurer together, and spent a good portion of two weeks looking after 
the interests of their companie:. Anderson, special of the North British 
and Mercantile for Ohio, was also here, and finally came Captain Gardner 
of the Hartford. Rumor says they visited Water street frequently, look- 
ing for back balances, and that they were not thoroughly charmed with the 
way matters were conducted by their agents. Patient, or impatient, wait- 
ing by no means increased their happiness, and one fine morning the ban- 
ners of the Hartford and of the North British and Mercantile were flung 

to the breeze from the walls of the Produce Exchange, Brown, Dodge and 





Pope having been appointed agents for those companies. Next came 
brother Black of the Firemens Fund, with whom the fat things at the 
Boody House seemed to agree. If his staying qualities can be considered 
a.sign of success, he probably got his balance, or, at least, splendid 
promises of prompt remittances and a good slice of the Hartford and 
North British and Mercantile business, which tempting bait he could not 
resist 

Perre L. Boucher of the Imperial and Northern, while en route for Chi- 
cago and along the air lines, stopped over for a chat with his agent. By 
the way, they do say that the scene between Boucher and the ‘‘ cheap clod- 
ding” merchant at Louisville, Ky., was decidedly rich and very lively! 

Apparently careful agents will sometimes do strange things. This is 
illustrated here in the fact of a prominent agent placing risks on a stock 
of staves on yard exposed by a mill (brick), at one and a half per cent» 
while a country agent is getting three per cent on the very same risk. He 
evidently knew better, for he took none of it himself, but loaded up another 
chap who was anxious to divide commissions, and who will probably only 
learn how little he knows of underwriting, if the staves happen to be cre- 
mated and he finds he gobbled the risk at half rate. 

Mutual Insurance shows up ina nice light through the failure of the 
Lycoming. A firm here have a $2500 policy on a special hazard, for 
which they gave a premium note of $1750. A few days since the policy 
was sent forward to the company to be canceled; they returned it with 
the information that it would be necessary to send a draft for the follow- 
ing, before the policy could be canceled and note sutrendered, viz.: As- 
sessment No. 38, February, 1880, 6 per cent; No. 39, April, 1880, 12% 
per cent; No. 40, May, 1880, 12% per cent, making 31 per cent, amount- 
ing to $542,50; proportion of losses, etc., added, $175, making a grand 
total of $717.50. This is a pretty healthy assessment for about four 
months, and illustrates the beauties of mutual insurance when the hour 
of trial comes. Yet the other mutuals with which Ohio is afflicted en- 
deavor to throw the odium of mismanagement upon the Lycoming, and 
say it cannot happen to them. Bah! : Warp. 


ToLeDo, Fuly 15, 1880, 





LEAVENWORTH. 

Indians of Romance and of Fact—The Onward March of Civilisation—The Great 
City of the Plains—How the Indians are being Civilized and Taught Improved 
Methods of Hair-lifting—Insurance Savages Usurping the Functions of the Noble 
Red Men and Doing all the Scalping—The Most Beautiful City in the West 
Again Discovered—A Paradise where Good Rates are the Rule and Cutting 
Unknown—Some Local Insurance Notes. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT.] 

LEAVENWORTH, the modern cradle of Liberty, where freedom was born to 
the West, from whence the “ Far West” drew its primeval sustenance, 
lies beautifully upon the west bank, colloquially speaking, of the “ Big 
Muddy,” but, critically, the Missouri. Here, ‘“‘In the diamond morning 
of the Long Ago,” the wigwams of such tribes as the Delawares, Pawnees 
and Shawnees, were stretched for miles, and here, sacrificing poetry to 


fact, Mister 
Lo, the poor Indian whose untutored mind 


Clothes him before and leaves him bare behind, 
was wont to “chase the antelope o’er the plain,” and with excellent prac- 
tice in the pristine game of archery, sneak, doglike, upon the unsuspect- 


ing bison, and ; 
With cunning art 


Puncture the old fellow with a cruel dart, 

This kind of spert has dwindled into insignificance, and that Mr. Lo 
has long since departed to the far-tamed Happy Hunting Grounds, or 
taken his home nearer the setting sun, or, as the Qu. K. and T. says, the 
“ beautiful Indian Territory,” Here is 
“ the very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed and forgot.” 

But the world moves, once said Galileo, and the stoutest of hearts move 
with it. The march of civilization has been rapid and complete. The 
sturdy farmer with a marsh harvester has taken the place of the roaming 
buffalo. Where once stood the wigwams is now the loveliest city of the 
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plains, filled with extensive, expansive factories, busy storehouses, mon- 
ster court-houses and churches and school buildings, elegant mansions, 
handsome streets, luxuriant boulevards, charming groves and lovely 
parks. Instead of the aboriginal canoe, we have well-equipped railroad 
trains coming and going at regular and convenient hours. The “big 
muddy” has lost its usefulness, and it flows idly by, a mild, wayward 
stream, carrying driftwood to the gulf. The dark years of gloom and 
blood are gone. The ruffian of the border has been reconstructed and 
crystalized into an honorable legislator, with free pass perquisites; the 
long boots and spurs of border life have faded away, with no returning 
echo of its barbaric yawpery; the poor preacher has been transmogrified 
into a life insurance agent, and ‘‘ Wild Bill” and “ Texas Jack” are dead, 
and lie in peaceful graves amid the whispering pines of Dakota and Colo- 
rado. Who says we are retrograding? Day by day we are becoming 
more enlightened. Some men know more now than they did last year, and 
thus we are grandly, proudly, surely growing in wisdom as the star of 
empire switches her telephone to the westward. 


Who has marked the change? as who hath not? 
“ If such thee Aath go mark him well.” 


The General commanding the Department of the West—“ headquarters - 


in the saddle ”—whose business it is to look after the noble red man, now 
has his Bell telephone connected with the Sibley tent (not wigwam) of 
“ Sitting Bull,” or “‘ The-man-afraid of-the-Government,” and other veteran 
hair-lifters, and thus he can tell to a dead and moral certainty when Mr. 
Lo is about to ‘“‘ kick.” Then it is ascertained that the noble red men are 
not quite happy, because Uncle Sam has not furnished them, with accus- 
tomed promptness, the latest improved gun, and besides the canned goods 
and Boston baked beans are nearly gone, Bullets and beans are rapidly 


furnished, and thus the unsuspecting traveler is more skillfully dessicated, - 


happily placing a recognition of the remains beyond the possibilities. 
Mr. Lo does this as Jay Gould buys railroads—for pastime, -with a whole 
can of Boston baked beans under his vest. Thus, gentle reader, you will 
observe that, as a people, we are becoming more sensible of the “ rights of 
(the noble red) man.” We are using argument, moral suasion, potted 
ham and Boston baked beans in cans, hermetically sealed, upon them for 
the purpose of engrafting into their compositions the more tender and 
refining graces, and if we do get scalped at it occasionally, it is done for 
the benefit of science, and it more plainly indicates that we are endowed 
with more magnanimity, culture, reason and patience, and are opposed to 
war, even as a means of peace. Anything to beat Grant! Where once 
stood Mister Lo, with keen scalping knife, and smoking Thomas Hawk, 
now stands in all his pride and beauty the gentler, more refined savage 
(with the same monumental cheek), the fire and accident insurance agent, 
with rate book and pacific pencil. ‘ 

As mild a mannered man 

As ever scuttled ship or cut a rate. 

Observe his eagle eye and critical observation of men and measures ; he is 
a humanitarian ; large was his bounty and his soul sincere. From his oily 
tongue fall liquid words of sweetest assurance. He's here for a high and 
noble purpose. How could the community spare him? His perpetual 
smile, his periodical visits, and his generous blotters, are all to be taken 
into consideration, He possesses the delicate graces of a melodious, con- 
vincing voice, a fancy full of rare images, and a power of utterance rapid, 
chaste and elegant. Nobleman! There he stands likea statute of Phidias 
that needs only to be seen to be admired. It is a remarkable fact that in 
all the years that are gone, history tells us not in glowing or any other kind 
of language, of a single instance where an insurance man ever indulged in 
the dangerous sport of hunting bears or Indians, or any other calling of 
personal jeopardy, nor have I ever had the pleasing, refreshing satisfac- 
tion of reading an interesting account of the death of an insurance man 
either in battle or at the hands of the noble red man. This serves as a 
compendium of information regarding the bewildering number of insurance 
agents, the average of whom I have ever found to be like the famous 
Brooks, of London, a gentleman who 

** Disdains a vulgar trade, 
Exults to trust, and blushes to be paid.” 

So much by way of an introduction. It may possibly be refreshing news 
to our Eastern friends to make the announcement that Leavenworth is not 
only the most beautiful city in all the wide, wide West, but that it is, par ex- 
cellence, the best city for insurance for its size inthe world. The business 
has not only been profitable but the rates have always been adequate and 











have been scrupulously preserved. I don’t say this for the purpose of en. 
ticing the ‘‘ Lion” or any other hungry company to come here for we have 
enough, but simply for the purpose of stating a fact. Our Western pre- 
miums pay Eastern losses. Our fire departmert is an excellent one, but 
we need water works. Our fires are sufficiently frequent to create the nec. 
essary feeling of insecurity, to prevent insensibility to indemnity, and to 
keep our business men well drilled and in line with ‘eyes right” to 
matters of protection. We have educated them in the way they should go, 
and they would rather pay a board than a non-board rate. 

H. B. Washington, assistant manager of the United States branch of the 
Hamburg-Magdeburg Insurance Company, visited our city recently and 
changed the agency of his company from a person who had promised-much 
but did little, to Martin Smith, one of our oldest underwriters. This is 
evidence of the assistant manager’s shrewdness and sagacity, as Mr. Smith 
(Schmidt), is a full-fledged Teuton with ‘* Milwaukee” tendencies and 
bologna attachments, and withal an agreeable gentleman, and hail-fellow- 
well-met. By the way, the Hamburg, under the skillful management of 
Col. Koch in the Western department, is doing a clever business, and is 
steadily growing in popularity. 

The agents of the West much regret the retirement of Wm. R., Kerr, late 
of the Scottish, from the list of managers, as no one was more popular 
with them or had a stronger hold upon them than he, They all hope that 
he may soon again re-appear in the managerial role with a stronger and 
better company. 

The latest acquisition to the list of fire insurance companies in this State 
is the Star Fire Insurance Company, of New York. Its capital being half 
a million paid up, it enters under the most favorable auspices, and we 
learn has stepped into a very gratifying business. This is only the second 
company in the experience of Mr. Welsh, our excellent superintendent, 
which has succeeded in one attempt in making its files complete in his of- 
fice. This speaks well for the company’s management. 

The many friends of Captain John A. Nicely deeply regret his sudden 
death, which occured in St. Louis last month. ‘‘ Captain John,” as he was 
familiarly called, was well-known all over the west as one of the most 
agreeable of gentlemen. His generosity was proverbial ; genuine donhomie, 
his big-heartedness, his genial companionship, his honorable manhood, 
were but a few of the attributes of this departed genius. Captain Nicely 
was formerly a captain of a Missouri river steamer, afterwards secretary of 
the St. Joe Fire and Marine Insurance Company, subsequently special 
agent and adjuster of the Scottish Commercial, and latterly in the local 
business in St. Louis. A more faithful friend, a more agreeable gentleman 
never died. 

As an insurance field Kansas is pretty well worked, there being no less 
than twenty-one special and state agents residing within its boundaries, and 
still we are not happy. 

As a State, Kansas is growing rapidly and developing grandly. In the 
Eastern and Southern parts of the State the fields are burdened with heavy 
crops, and the orchards sure of a bountiful yield. The corn crop is unusu- 
ally heavy, and if corn makes whiskey, and whiskey makes Democrats, 
look out for a big vote in November. GEORGE, 


LEAVENWORTH, Fuly 25, 1880. 





BOSTON. 

A Season of Insurance Inactivity—A Brisk Business Done in Fune—A Change in the 
Commonwealth Insurance Company—Retirement of President Hitchcoch—Secre- 
tary Appleton Promoted to Fill the Vacancy—Fames Bruerton Elected Secretary— 
Reorganization of the Protective Corps—New Quarters for the Metropole—Some 
Legal Gossip. 

[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

THE usual summer dullness in the insurance business has set in. Dutr- 
ing the month of June there was considerable activity, and the volume of 
premiums must have been on an average twenty per cent larger than dur- 
ing the corresponding month last year. But with the opening of the cur- 
rent month a change took place and the present prospects are that the 
premium receipts will be no larger in July, 1880, than in July, 1879. 

The change which has recently been in the Commonwealth Insurance 
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Company, of this city, was a surprise to all of our local underwriters. 
Until President Hitchcock announced his intention of resigning, at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Company, no one supposed that 
he had any intention of taking such a step. He was elected to the office 
about four years ago, on the death of Mr. Lathrope, the founder of the 
company, from the fact that he was a large stockholder, and had been 
when in active. business a shrewd merchant. No one supposed that he 
would prove a capable underwriter, for his only previous connection with 
this business was in the indirect fashion of being personally interested in 
an invention by which, at the cime of a fire, men and merchandise could be 
speedily lowered from the fourth and fifth stories of the burning building. 
But when at a public exhibition of the contrivance one of the operators 
came down “on the run,” severely damaging his body, serious doubts 
were thrown upon its utility, and Mr. Hitchcock seems to have given it 
up as a losing undertaking. In the Commonwealth office he proved a 
very useful conservative force. He looked after the investments, and the 
shareholders felt perfect confidence in intrusting their money in his hands. 
There was some little delay in electing his successor, a result which may 
have been partly due to Mr. Hitchcock himself. When he resigned he 
plainly stated that he did so in favor of Secretary Appleton, who deserved 
the promotion on account of his faithful services ; and he further reminded 
the board that as he and his family were among the largest holders of the 
Commonwealth stock, his wishes were entitled to respect. In taking this 
stand he made a mistake, for as it happened the directors were all favor- 
able to Mr. Appleton, but they did not like to be told that they must elect 
him off-hand, and so, instead of immediately balloting, as under other 
circumstances they probably would have done, they went through the 
form of appointing a committee to nominate a new president, merely 
to show that they had minds of their own. It was three weeks or 
more before the committee made its report, which was a foregone 
conclusion, and Mr. Appleton was unanimously chosen. President 
Appleton has been brought up in the insurance business. Before the 
Boston fire he was connected with one or two local companies, and after 
that loss, -vhich deprived him of his position, he was for some time a sur- 
veyor for the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. When the Common- 
wealth Office was started he was elected its Secretary, and from the outset 
has had the control of its fire business. That he has managed its affairs 
with no slight skill may be shown by the fact that the company has been 
more prosperous than any that were launched into the street five years ago, 
and more so than several that date back to an earlier period. The secre- 
taryship has been filled by the election to that office of Mr. James Bruerton, 
who held the same position in the Shawmut Office. Mr. Bruerton is in 
every respect a first-class, and the opening present was no less oppor- 
tune to the stockholders of the Commonwealth than to him. Under the 
management of these young men—for both of them are considerably under 
forty—the Commonwealth cannot fail to do well. 

On the first of July Captain Samuel Abbott, Jr., the new Superintendent 
of the Protective Department, took charge of that organization. There are 
already signs that the discipline of the Department will be improved, 
although at the outset Captain Abbott will have no little trouble in over- 
coming the effects of old usage. One or two general orders have already 
gone out, making changes in the uniform of the force, and arranging for 
the prompt reporting of fire losses by call men in the outlying parts of the 
city. At one time it seemed as though the turning out of Captain Jacobs 
and the enstating of a new man would lead to changes in the organization 
of the Board of Directors, as the reform was vigorously opposed by several 
members ; but after a free and general explanation, it was thought best to 
bury all hard feelings, and for the good of the Department to give the new 
System a fair and thorough trial. All rumors about resignations may 
therefore be discredited. 

Captain Bagley, late Fire Marshal in the employ of the Protective De- 
partment, has been appointed as Boston agent of the Watkins’ Automatic 
Fire Alarm. Quite a number of these apparatus are now being put into 
mercantile buildings in this city, and in Captain Bagley the company have 
found a man who will understand how to push their invention in the 
places where it is most needed. 

Mr. John C, Paige, the American manager of the Metropole Company, 
has hired a large building on Kilby street, which is to be altered and 
adapted to his business. Mr. Paige adds another to the number of under- 
writers who are leaving the recent centre of the fire insurance business in 
Boston—Exchange Place—for new locations. If Mr. Paige carries out 


his present plans as to his office arrangements, it is not improbable that J 





he will have underwnitters for neighbors as soon as some of the leases now 
in force expire, and the new building is finished that is to go up on the 
corner of Water and Kilby streets. 

Mr. William B. Sears, a well-known Boston underwriter, formerly of 
the firm of Sears & Bowers, met with a sad loss, a few days since, in the 
death of his father, Dr. Demas Sears, who was for some years in charge 
of the fund given by Mr. Peabody for educational purposes in the South. 

Mr. Gideon Scull, of the firm of Foster & Scull, is building a new house 
on Commonwealth avenue, which has been described at some length in 
the public prints, and which when finished, it is thought, will be one of 
the finest private residences in the city. F. A.C. T. 


Boston, Fuly 23, 1880. 





HARTFORD. 

Law, but not Common Sense—Insurance Stock Investments Tabooed by Connecticut 
Statute—A Rule Which Works But One Way—Trustees can Steal, but Not 
Buy Insurance Stocks—A Bark at Tanner—A Hartford Underwriter That can 
Beat Him—The New Springfield Special, Gentleman, Underwriter and Scholar— 
A Fire Which Was No Fire—The Boss Bostonian Cannuckh—The Fire Bell 
Yields to Bell's Telephone—A Tall Tornado and Taller Swearing—Per Sim- 
mons’ Patent Circular, Receipt Increaser and Dividend Smasher—Free Circula- 
tion Given to Non-Boarders—‘‘All Aboard That's Going.” 


[From Our OwN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

A NOVEL CASE, and what seems to the unitiated a most astounding deci- 
sion, has just been made before the Probate Court in this city in the set- 
tlement of an estate where the trustee had invested money in the Putnam 
Fire Insurance Company stock, which company was kicked to death by 
Mrs. O’Leary’s cow at Chicago in the fall of 1871. The claim was made 
that the trustee had no right to invest money in insurance stock. The 
Court of Probate referred the matter to a committee, who sustained the 
claini, and decided that the trustee must make up all loss with interest to 
date. If good law is good common sense, then this decision would seem 
to be founded upon terribly poor law, and would naturally appear inequit- 
able, illegal and ridiculous, considering the fact that in this city more 
money has been made out of investments in insurance stocks than in any 
other way. An old-fashioned book-keeper in one of our corporations, 
when his trial balance came out a dollar or two out of the way, would 
balance it out of his own pocket and stop figuring. The president of the 
company, upon ascertaining this novel and unpatented method of getting 
a trial balance without a trial, said to the book-keeper: “‘So far, so good ; 
this is good book-keeping as far as it goes, but what do you do when it 
comes out $50 or $100 over?” It is a poor rule that won’t work both ways, 
and we would inquire if this decision of the probate committee is either 
law or equity, what should be done with the numerous other trustees who, 
by investing in such stocks as the 4tna, Hartford, Phoenix, Connecticut, 
etc., have averaged for their clients a profit of from 25 per cent up per an- 
num? We suppose, upon the settlement of such estates, all the profits 
and accumulations over and above the amount invested, with legal in- 
terest, shall go back to the trustee. While other trustees, who have sim- 
ply absorbed and stolen the trust funds of widows and orphans outright, 
go about our streets unpunished, this seems a poor law, that a trustee 
who, following the prestige and custom of a large majority of the inhabi- 
tants of this city, invested funds in an insurance company in the best of 
faith should be held responsible for the failure of what was then a good 
company. Years ago, when the Hartford and tna and Old Protection 
stocks were given away or sold for a merely nominal sum in the then 
desperate state of the business, to avoid the—at that time—legal liability 
of stockholders for assessment, the trustee of an estate sold to himself a 
block of Hartford stock at $5 per share, which was really the market price 
at that time. Many years afterwards, and after the death of the trustee, 
when the stock had passed into the hands of his heirs, and had shown an 
enormous accumulation through large cash and numerous stock dividends 
till the largely watered stock was selling at $250 per share, suit was 
brought by the heirs of the old trustee estate against the heirs of the old 
trustee to recover. The courts, however, sustained the act of the trustee, 
and the stock remained in the hands of his heirs, The difference, there. 
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fore, between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee in trusteeships can be meas- 
ured in accordance with the tastes and sympathies of the readers. This 
is, however, in accordance with the statute law of the State of Connecticut, 
describing the class of securities which may be purchased with trustee 
funds, and where the will does not give full liberty to invest according to 
the judgment of the trustee, the trustee invests in insurance stocks at 
his peril, the statute expressly stipulating the nature of the investments 
to be made by trustees, and the decisions always ruling as prohibited, all 
investments not included in the list as permitted. This is strictly in ac- 
cordance with law, although, as stated, it would not seem sound law to the 
uninitiated victims of the investments prohibited, or to those natural 
sighers for the profits of our favorite investments. Your New York papers 
are bragging a good deal about one Dr. Tanner, who by this time must be 
hyde-bound and as tough as leather, living on Croton water for forty days. 
Here in Hartford we have got an insurance man, who is fond of fish, who 
is willing to wager that he can live on trout-brook water for forty weeks 
until his brains weigh more than Tanner’s whole body. 

C. B. Whiting, formerly special agent of the Home, of New York, for 
the State of New York, has accepted the same position with the Springfield 
Fire and Marine, which is certainly one of the most valuable acquisitions 
that company has ever made. Mr, Whiting has long been one of the most 
popular and best known specials in that State, and certainly that field has 
never known a more accomplished underwriter or finished gentleman, or 
one more thoroughly acquainted with the ins and outs of the insurance 
business in that State. 

Our fire alarm sounded aftera long rest a little after mid-night on the 9th 
inst. With the thermometer standing at 100 degrees in the shade it would 
seem as though our town was hot enough without a fire, and it seems others 
thought so too, for it turned out to be a false alarm. 

Ata recent visit to that elegant hotel, the Windsor, of Montreal, in its 
magnificent corridors stood, larger than life and equally natural, the majes- 
tic form of C, F. Sise, formerly United States manager of the Royal Cana- 
dian. Much has been said in some of the insurance papers regarding his 
connection with that company. What, however, that company actually 
thinks of this gentleman may be better estimated from the fact that he is 
the resident and active manager of the Bell Telephone Company for the 
British provinces, of which the president of the Royal Canadian Insurance 
Company is also president, and that he has his headquarters in the office of 
that company, which would indicate that that company withdrew from this 
country from other cause than lack of appreciation of his services, or want 
of confidence in his management. 

At the recent terrific tornado at Marshfield, Mo., the rubbish of many of 
the buildings demolished and blown down was afterwards destroyed by 
fire, and while insurance contracts especially provide that the policy does 
not cover any such loss, the assured in some cases made all due effort to 
recover, and in their proofs assigned many novel theories as to the origin 
of the fire. One man stated that he thought it occured from electricity, 
while another swore that the wind blew over a kerosene lamp, which was 
strictly true, and the whole building with it. 

From out of the numerous circulars from lightning-rod agents, manufac- 
turers of oil stoves, etc., advertising the greedy companies who are han- 
kering after these increased hazards at reduced rates, “ Per Simmons” de- 
sires to present to the fraternity a circular, patented by himself, which he 
recommends for general distribution : 

‘* To the gouged and over-ridden insurance public, greeting : 

‘‘The undersigned, in fact as well as in name, a fire insurance company, 
recognizing the fact that a fire insurance company is organized to pay losses 
and not dividends, and that a class of companies, formerly known as 
National Board Companies, are, in base violation of their charters, endeav- 
oring to fleece the public for the benefit of their stockholders, as shown 
from the fact that during the last several years they have averaged a profit 
on their business of nearly 4 per cent, more than paid by the great and 
mighty government under which we live and thrive, upon their bonds, de- 
sire to present to the outraged policyholders of these bloated corporations 
the following prospectus, founded alike on law, equity and uncommon 
sense : 

**On all property without lightning rods and with chimneys resting on 
the second floor, a reduction of 33 per cent will be made ; for the use of 
benzine cooking stoves and naphtha safety lamps, a reduction of 25 per 
cent ; for the substitution of either kerosene, nitro-glycerine or gun-powder 
for kindling wood or charcoal, a reduction of 40 per cent ; where property 
has been unoccupied over one year and no reasonable prospect of occu- 








pancy during the term of the policy, in consideration of the great reduction 
in hazard due to the consequent cessation of risk from careless tenants, a 
reduction of 20 per cent. In order to educate the vast public to the beau. 
ties of insurance in the States of Texas, Ohio and Wisconsin, where 
property is insured for more than its value, a reduction will be made cor. 
responding to the per centage of said over-insurance. Thus it will be seen, 
and we trust appreciated, that the more a man insures the less he pays, and 
the less he pays the more he gets. This patented solution of a great finan. 
cial problem is several steps in advance of the discovery of perpetual 
motion. For omnibus blocks, a reduction of 10 per cent will be made for 
each additional tenant, and where there are I1 tenants, a bonus of 10 per 
cent will be paid to the assured. This offer is made not only from the 
mathematical necessity of creating a correct trial balance, but in order to 
diminish the moral hazard by holding out an inducement to the assured to 
keep his property well occupied, and will also enable this company with 
its accustomed foresight and liberality to off-set the losses on property 
unoccupied ; thus it will be seen that one hand, notwithstanding it is terri. 
bly dirty, will be able to wash the other, and that the payment of Paul will 
fully off-set the robbery of Peter. It is simply out of one pocket into the 
other. Indeed, a little joker. Now you see it and nowyoudon’t. Foris 
not insurance business a funny business—in fact, gambling? All parties 
who have been convicted of incendiarism will be insured for half price on 
the great and grand principal of moral and intellectual philosophy, ethics 
and human nature, that a rat, and especially an old rat, never catches his 
tail in the same trap twice, especially if he lost his tail the first time. Par. 
ties who have never been convicted or suspected of arson or any other 
crime will be charged 25 per cent extra, owing tothe great increase of 
moral hazard, for it must be evident to any intelligent and theoretical stu- 
dent of human nature that while one who has been in the State prison once 
will be careful to keep out the one who has not been in may get in.” 


HARTFORD, Fuly 25, 1880. PER Simmons, 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


INSURANCE TRICKS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


THERMOMETER 98 degrees in the shade, and the Underwriters are not 
happy. Not only is the weather hot, but insurance matters, also, are 
rather warm. The insurance agents of this city of over half a million of 
Uncle Sam’s children, like those of most cities and towns in the West, 
have a “ Board,” and have had ever since the big fire of 71, and before, for 
that matter, but, unlike most places where there are boards, there are as 
many companies out as in. The majority of the solid companies, however, 
belong to the board. Yet there are many good companies outside, where 
they ought not to be. The board has a specific rate for every risk, and 
the members of the board obtain that rate or decline the risk. Not so 
with the non-board agents, they exercise their own judgment, which some- 
times is very poor, and, having been in the business from two to twenty 
years, fix their own rates. The only remarkable thing about their rate is, 
that they almost invariably fix them about 40 per cent below the board 
tariff, which goes to show that the Board rates are too high, and that the 
board companies are charging too much, even if they have millions to pay 
losses with, while the non-board companies have but thousands, with 
millions at risk in certain districts. 

But then the old ‘companies that have been “through the mill,” and 
have existed for the past twenty years, have become somewhat conserva- 
tive and prudent, whereas their non-board brethren believe in taking the 
chances, and think a risk is just as good at 50 cents as at $1.00, provided 
it don’t burn. And here the old adage applies that “ young men ¢hiné all 
old men fools, when old men £now all young men are,” and that is about 
the difference between the board and non-board companies in this city. 
The young men may come out ahead, provided the fires are not worse 
than they have been for the past few years. But, if there should be two 
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or three big fires, then the old fellows would be ahead. But I am wander- 
ing. La Salle street is unhappy. Why? In answering, we will go back 
alittle, say a year or two, when some ambitious young men conceived 
the idea that in insurance brokerage there was a bonanza, and who 
started to develop that idea. In its developments they found the broker- 
age field well occupied, and the expected bonanza did not look so big 
after all. Then they conceived the brilliant scheme of dividing commis- 
sions with the assured, thus reducing the rate to their customers, who, to 
their credit be it said, would insist upon having the policies of the “ old 
fogy” board companies. But they did not want to pay board rate. Then it 
was that the brilliant idea came in, and the ambitious young men, in search 
of the insurance bonanza, threw up their hats and shouted, “ Eureka!” “ We 
have found it!” “Ifno one ‘tumbles ’to our game, we have got the board 
fellows and their customers too, and no mistake.” Then they would go 
toour heavy commission and pork operators and make a straight offer of so 
much insurance for so much money. 

For example: Say A wanted $100,000 insurance for one year on pork— 
board rate, $1.25 ; non-board, 75c.; of which $50,000 is to be placed in 
board, $50,000 in non-board companies, they would then offer to place 
the whole at g5c., or for $950. How did they doit? $50,000 at 1¥ is 
$625 : $50,000 at 75c. is $375 ; total, $1000 ; they get 10 per cent, which is 
$100; they pay over $900, and make $50 profit. Still not a very large 
sum to make for such a disreputable scheme. But it isdone. Then 
when there was so much grain and pork in store last winter, it was a 
notable fact that it was nearly all controlled by the non-board companies, 
and board companies could not get a line except through the hands of the 
non-board agents. It finally leaked out through some of the commission 
men that they were getting ten per cent off on their insurance, and if the 
board agents would give the same rebate, they would put all their insur- 
ance in board companies, as they preferred them. But it did not make 
much difference to them, for they could get the policies of board compa- 
nies as well from the non-board as from the board agents, and at the ten 
per cent rebate; they were satisfied as to the arrangement, and why 
shouldn’t they be? One commission man, who had been to a prominent 
agency for insurance and was refused the desired rebate, came back in a 
short time with the policies of that agency in his hand, and informed the 
agent that he had got both his policies and his ten per cent rebate. How 
is that? This was too much. So the board agents got together and said 
this is too much of a good thing. These young men have indeed found 
their bonanza, They are placing our policies for less than we can place 
them. Verily something must be done or we will lose many shekels. 
Then the assembled wisdom of the board was put to a severe test. Many 
waxed eloquent over their wrongs and the proper way to right them. 
Some wanted to do one thing and some another, and as in all large bodies 
or associations there were “many men of many minds.” After many 
hours of labor in these hot days, they arrived at a solution of the vexed 
question by resolving that they would have nothing to do with those 
agents who were so lost to all professional rectitude as to divide their 
commissions With the assured. 

As soon as the news of this resolution got upon the street, the “ pot 
commenced to boil,” and the young men saw that the bottom had suddenly 
fallen out of their bonanza. And “there was weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth” in the non-board offices, for how could they place the 
policies of these old fogy board companies at less than the agents could ? 
And the people wanted them and would have them, and now they (the 
brokers) could not get them. Verily, their occupation as agents of the 
board companies, according to their plan, was gone, and they would have 
to fall back on their own non-board brethren, and go to cutting their own 
rates again. 

This is a happy state of affairs, with the advantage s/ightly on the side 
of the board companies, for the public want board policies at any cost, 
knowing their value, and will pay the price for them. Now the non-board 
agents, not to be outdone by the old fogies, have held a meeting and have 
resolved that the non-board agents will not have anything to do with the 
old fogies, not a thing—they are too particular and too stiff—they do not 
know how to divide commissions—‘“ that’s what’s the matter”—on brew- 
erties, packing houses, elevators and so on, so as to secure the business, 
or if they do, they won’t. Their ideas are too high-toned and old fash- 
ioned. It takes ‘‘ Young America” to make things go. Business is 
business, and what if you do rebate, you get the business and the “‘com- 
ish” and the other fellows don’t. Look out for to-day, never mind the 
companies, get your little ‘‘ comish,” and let the companies get the losses, 





if there are any. But we are happy to say, that the practice of dividing 
commissions with the assured does not meet with the approval of several 
of the non-board agents, particularly those of experience and common 
sense. They merely countenance it as a matter of self protection, and 
look upon it as a very disreputable practice, and do not hesitate to con- 
demn it as they do the indiscriminate cutting of rates, which they will not 
do. By adhering to something like correct principles in underwriting, 
they lose more or less business, but can see no way to remedy the evil, 
except by joining the board. The more conservative of the non-board 
agents have, as a measure of self protection, organized what they call an 
‘“*Underwriters Exchange,” the object of which is to prevent any further 
reduction of rates, as competition has become so strong that they were 
getting almost nothing for their policies on some classes of property. 
One of their rules is, that no risk shall be written at less than last year’s 
rate, and while that works well enough so far as it goes, it does not go far 
enough—it does not secure an advance in many cases where one is much 
needed, and there is no help for it except in the board. There comes the 
rub. While we are of the opinion that the more conservative of the non- 
board agents would be willing to unite with the board, they are deterred 
from so doing by the fact that if they should do so singly they would 
lose a good deal of their present business. They would like better rates, 
but how to obtain them is the question. It is possible they might see their 
way clear to join the board, provided there could be concert of action be- 
tween the board and non-board agents looking toward a union. But the 
best and more conservative of the non-board agents would, if all the 
others would, join the board, but do not want to unless the movement can 
be made unanimous or nearly so. It must be united action on the part of 
the best non-board element to bring about so desirable a result as the 
union of the two classes, board and non-board, and the adoption of uni- 
form rates. Weare of the opinion that if the proper movement on the 
part of the non-board agents should be made, looking toward a union, 
they would be met more than half way by the board agents, and peace and 
harmony might again reign in the camp of the Chicago underwriters. 


CHICAGO, Fly 16, 1880. OBSERVER, 





CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE IN UNITED STATES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


THE success attending life insurance as dispensed by the strong 
and reliable life insurance companies has tempted many disreputable 
concerns to enter the field. These concerns, doing business under a life 
insurance reputation established by the regular companies, first gained the 
confidence of the public, and then, in betraying the trust imposed, induced 
people in general to believe, at one time, that life insurance in almost any 
form was a delusion. Conspicuous among these irresponsible concerns, 
the ‘‘ co-operative” associations have done the least service and the most 
damage to life insurance. Reckless companies which do business on 
ostensibly similar principles to those which constitute the foundation and 
give success to the respectable life companies, have been comparatively 
harmless to the cause. Their assets being small, and no special induce- 
ment being presented to the public, the general preference has been in 
favor of the upright companies which have at all times enjoyed universal 
respect and confidence. The effect of the ‘‘ co-operatives,” however, is 
different. Professing to give insurance at prices ‘‘ below cost” and doing 
business on a plan as entirely different as it is inferior to the principles 
of the regular life companies—although this inferiority is not apparent at 
first view—that class of the public that is addicted to the purchase of cheap 
material without carefully considering quality, have been easily lead astray. 
The class referred to being rather large it can be easily imagined how the 
ravages of the “co-operatives” have been so wide-spread and destructive. 
Its agents dazzle the uninitiated with the representations that besides the 
stipulated nominal annual dues, the insured will only be required to pay 
money for his insurance when a fellow member dies and a general assess- 
ment is levied. These representations are literally true, but they are 
actually misleading. The agent does not clearly present to the novice whom 
he wishes to convert the surprisingly rapid devastation which death accom- 
plishes, among a given number of men, within a very few years. While 
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the ‘‘co-operative” company is in its infancy, its members just admitted 
being, according to the natural order of things, in sound health, the deaths 
are few and far between, and the assessments consequently seldom, As 
time advances, however, the deaths constantly increase, notwithstanding 
the admission of new applicants, and the surviving members are con- 
stantly harassed with notices of assessments. It is only those who die 
when the association is in the early period of its existence who enjoy its 
benefit. This has been demonstrated time and time again in the experi- 
ences of hundreds of ‘‘ co-operatives” which have sprung up, groveled a 
miserable existence of a few months, or a few years at the most, and then 
died the death of the disgraced. It was shown some months ago that in 
the State of Ohio alone, up to July, 1878, there had been fifty-seven of 
these associations incorporated, of which twenty-four had discontinued and 
failed, twenty-three were alive at that date but in a dying condition, while 
only ten still claimed to be doing an active business, These ten were, in 
all probability, organized latest. 

The ravages which it is asserted death will commit among a 
number of persons in a given time are fully confirmed by reliable statistics. 
The American Experience Mortality Table, arranged from accurate 
Statistics, shows that of 1000 persons living at age 35, being then in the 
prime of life, 210 or over one-fifth of the number will die during the ensu- 
ing twenty years. The number of deaths in the early years will be slight, but 
constantly on the increase. The great draw back in the “ co-operative” 
system comes to light when the payment of death claims and assessments 
are demanded in later years. After the Association has got into full 
operation, it is then that the death fiend begins to prostrate one member 
after another, and assessment after assessment is made. Since the 
vitality of associations of this order must necessarily depend upon the 
income derived from members, when this source fails the entire scheme 
itself must succumb. Each individual enters in the first place thoroughly 
convinced, or imbued with the opinion, that he will be one of the early 
reapers of the benefits, and the longer he lives, the more he realizes that 
his expectation of early death was a chimerical delusion, and deplores 
the constant demands being made upon his purse to benefit the heirs of 
fellow-members until, finally, one member after another becomes delin- 
quent, then withdraws, a general panic ensues, and the short-lived scheme 
collapses. The vital foundation of the ‘‘ co-operative” system rests ine- 
vitably on the good faith and moral soundness of the members, This 
foundation, in the ordinary life insurance company, rests in the sound as- 
sets and reserve funds that are periodically subjected to scathing examin- 
ations at the hands of State officials, The benefits derived by the public 
from the regularly organized life insurance companies inthe United States 
should put to shame all those who would impliedly invest their money in 
the worthless “co-operatives.” Statistics show that the total disburse- 
ments of thirty-two life insurance companies—doing three-fourths of the life 
insurance done in the United States—to policyholders in death claims, 
from organization up to the present year, aggregated $173,899,069. These 
companies have paid $29,020,005 upon endowments during the same 
period, making a grand total of $202,919,074 that they have disbursed 
upon matured policies, to say nothing of the dividends paid each year to 
policyholders. 

Notwithstanding the conclusive and convincing manner in which the 
benefits said to be derived from the ‘‘ co-operatives” have been proven 
time and time again to be an illusion, and its upholders falsifiers, many of 
these concerns manage to pick up an existence from the ignorant public 
in several of the States. In the Southern States they have interfered some- 
what with the life insurance companies operating there. A fair trial, how- 
ever, of the ‘‘ co-operative” plan in various localities, for one or two years, 
has for ever banished it and its promoters from those places. Several of 
these associations, such as the ‘‘ Knights of Honor,” the ‘‘ People’s 
Mutual Relief Association of Mobile,” etc., are still deluding persons 
down there. The last mentioned concern, seemingly more enterprising 
than its brethren, has extended agencies throughout the Southern States 
from Maryland to Texas. It boasts in its business circulars that the large 
reserves held, and dividends paid to policyholders, by the life insurance 
companies are ‘‘luxuries much too costly to be indulged in.” Toany 
rational mind it must be obvious that insurance would be too costly at any 
price in an association which owns no reserve funds, and which 
relies on funds to be collected fost mortem. The success of the People’s 
Mutual Reliet Association is easily explained. It is not yet two years of 
age, and has made but three or four assessments, Thus far everything 
has run smoothly. Let five or six of its members meet a simultaneous 





death, and the effect would be sufficient to precipitate the dissolution of 
the Association. According to a published statement of the Association’s 
resources at the beginning of the current year, it possessed $4961, and 
this amount had just been consumed by the death of a member insured 
for $5000, and an assessment been made. The sudden demand for pay- 
ment of an assessment equal to six times this amount, would create 
serious havoc among the members. As the Association grows in years, 
the recurrence of these assessments will be more frequent in proportion 
to the increasing deaths, and its permanent survival is hardly within the 
bounds of possibility. We take the earliest opportunity to warn the public 
against its inducements. How it is that the names of many prominent 
public and business men have been allowed to be flaunted on the 
advertising cards and circulars of many of the disreputable ‘‘ Co-opera- 
tives,” it is not easy to explain. A few of those men, perhaps, being 
ignorant of the approved methods of life insurance, may have connected 
themselves with these concerns. It is a matter of fact, however, that 
were inquiries addressed to the vast majority, it would be learned that 
their names have been used through misrepresentation or entirely without 
wartant or permission. EXPERIENCE, 





TONTINE POLICIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


ARE not Tontine policyholders benefited at the expense of life mem- 
bers by companies pursuing both branches? 

The advertisements of favorable results of Tontines, so different from 
my experience as a policyholder on the annual life plan, leads me to think 
such may be the result. Po.icy, 

CHICAGO, Fly 1, 1880. 

[No.—Companies issuing Tontine policies keep a special Tontine 
account, and only results of this kind of business appear, or are taken 
into consideration. The Tontines pay their own losses and expenses, 
and receive all the profits accruing from their own business. Tontines 
are usually short-term policies, the death losses are as a rule light, and 
considerable profit to the continuing members is derived from lapses and 
surrenders,—Ed. THE SPECTATOR. ] 





INSURANCE MATTERS IN GALVESTON, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


GALVESTON is soon to have an artesian well, the city council having 
appropriated $10,000 for the purpose of boring the same. The contract 
has been let and work will commence about the middle of August. It is 
to be one thousand feet deep, and if fresh water is not reached at that 
depth I think it very probable that the council will appropriate enough to 
bore it until water is found. The city has also contracted for a fire alarm 
telegraph, which will be finished in about a month. The census enumer- 
ators have completed their work in Texas. They give Galveston a pop- 
ulation of 22,308, which claimed 40,000 ; Houston, 16,513, which claimed 
35,000; Dallas, 13,000, which claimed 25,000; and San Antonio, 20,900, 
which claimed 25,000. There are more improvements going on in Gal- 
veston at present than at any time during the past three years. In propor- 
tion to population Galveston is the richest city in the South. Businessis 
increasing every year and the wholesale merchants expect to do a boom 
ing business this coming season as crops in Texas were never better. 
Since the first of January, 1880, the following companies have begun busi- 
ness here. Metropole ; Norwich Union ; Star, of New York ; German, of 
Illinois; New Orleans Insurance Association, and La Confiance, ap- 
pointing Dyer, Beers & Kennison general agents. The British America 
has appointed John C. Hall & Company General agents for Arkansas and 
local agents for Galveston. The Union Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company, of this city, reinsured/all outstanding risks in the Berlin Cologne 
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some months ago. The Union has paid the stockholders dollar for dol- 
lar. The total losses in this city from January 1 to date are $40,112; 
losses to insurance companies $34,253. H.C. Beattie, special agent for 
the Royal, and London and Lancashire, is a late arrival in this city. 
Henry V. Ogden, general agent for the South of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, was here last week for a few days. John C. Ball has sold out 
his agency to W. K. Hall, of this city, and William Lofland, both ener- 
getic and live business men. The firm name remains unchanged. They 
are doing a large general and local agency business, and one of the firm 
is constantly in the field looking after the special work of their companies. 
j.c. Hall has brought out a half interest in the general agency business 
of H. N. Chittenden, of St. Louis, which city will be his headquarters in 
the future. John N. Stowe has gone in with Lauve and Hughes, The firm 
is composed of N, O. Lauve, John N, Stowe, and C. N. Hughes, the name 
remaining the same. WATCHER, 


GALVESTON, Fly 16, 1880. 





WATERLOO. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 


IF no account of the burning of the Waterloo (Iowa) brewery has reached 
you, please accept this. Wednesday afternoon, July 14, fire was discovered 
in the upper part of the building on the third floor. The cause of the fire 
is unknown. The building was too far away to be reached by our fire 
companies in time to be saved from nearly a total loss; part of the stock, 
however, in the basement, was saved. The loss above the insurance is 
about $1500, The insurance is as follows: Building and machinery, $2000, 
in the German, of Freeport; ice house and machinery, $800, in the Mil- 
waukee Mechanics Mutual; stock, $2000 in the New York Alliance 
$1000 in the Milwaukee Mechanics, and $1000 in the Newark Fire. The 
losses have been satisfactorily adjusted. Our local board is in successful 
operation, You may hear from me again. E. P. W. 


WATERLOO, Fuly 20, 1880. 





DAKOTA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


DuRING our season of firecrackers we were favored with smart showers, 
so that we escaped without having so much as an alarm of fire. A fire at 
Forster’s brewery, involving the destruction of a small warehouse and 
contents, was the only cause for an alarm of fire which we have had since 
December. Loss was trifling. 

Our harvest prospects are good ; wheat is already being cut, and is fair 
in quantity. Corn never promised a larger yield in the country than at the 
present time. This fact will cause a small boom, and if our railroad mat- 
ters between the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Northwestern 
R. R. Co’s had not got into such a muddle, Yankton would look forward 
to the prospect of being the great town of this Territory. But there is no 
denying that the way in which the railroads have used this town causes a 
good deal of depression among our business-men. 

Yankton, like many another more pretentious city, is disappointed in 
the result of the census. The enumerators only allow us 3448 inhabitants 
instead of 4500, as we had hoped it would be, and claimed. As an evidence 
of the increase of the population of this Territory, also increase in the 
amount of business being done here, I give you as taken from the books 
of the collector of internal revenue, the amount of revenue collected 
and received for the year ending June 30, 1879—$33,692.80; amount for 
year ending June 30, 1880, $41,653.29 ; increase $7,960.49, being an increase 
of almost 25 per cent, and if I mistake not, the premiums paid companies 
for insurance would show a larger proportionate increase, if there were 
any means of arriving at the amounts. 

Several of the leading companies are pushing for business in this terri- 





tory and planting agencies in towns which, six months ago, were open 
prairies—now having a population of from 300 to 500 inhabitants. Some 
of these towns are going to be good points. The remarks in my last 
communication relating to one L. B. Partridge were intended as a warning 
to the insurance fraternity. It has caused long and terrible threats from 
L. B. P. which are entirely unnecessary, as it will not in the least deter 
any one here from telling the truth in regard to his nefarious transactions. 

Marine business on the “ Nio” River has thus far not equaled expecta- 
tions. There is considerable cutting of rates, and, as it is claimed that the 
cutting of marine rates is one of the reserved rights under the constitu- 
tion, care should be taken that the cutting of rates on marine business 
does not lead to unconstitutional action on the part of some of the agents 
who may feel aggrieved by the action of those who have cut on marine 
rates. 

Our weather has been delightful, the thermometer seldom reaching go°— 
usually ranging 70° to 80°, Still lemonades do taste very palatable. 


YANKTON, Fuly, 1880. DAKOTA. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE Columbia Insurance Company has not had a career of unin- 
terrupted success, although its credit has always been good, its solvency beyond 
question, and its managers able men. Perhaps there is, after all, such a thing as 
‘luck ;"’ in no other way can we account for its lack of success in returning divi- 
dends to its stockholders. At last it looks as if ‘‘ luck has changed.” If not, how 
did it happen to reinsure all its out-of-town business just at the right moment? It 
couldn't have been prescience. It couldn't have been superior judgment, for it 
will not do to assert more or better judgment in one company than is comprised in 
three combined, with the addition of such incidental brains as an agency firm of 
three members contributes. It is believed that the combination paid the Columbia 
a bonus of $26,000 for its out-of-town business and then lost $29,000 the first 
month. This is equal to the most benevolent action of the omnivorous reinsuring 
English companies. 

w % 

UNQUESTIONABLY the leading feature of the market lately is the 
corner in storage warehouse insurance. For some years there has been much com- 
petition among companies to get this insurance, and rates have sunk pretty 
jow. As a rule the large companies got all the preferences and the 
small ones were always open. But for a month past the brokers have 
had to run all over the street seeking policies, and in several of the 
warehouses they have found it impossible, and finally had to advise their clients 
not to send any more goods to certain stores. What is the cause of this? 
Itis not because of the decreased number of companies, for there are about 
as many as there have been fora year, and it is only lately that the ‘‘ stringency 
has existed. It isn’t because companies are writing smaller lines. They are not 
The cause is the unprecedented quantity of goods in the warehouses. With the 
return of confidence among merchants larger stocks are being carried. Again, the 
recent timidity of companies in their dry goods district business has compelled 
merchants to keep more of their stocks outside their own stores. The Secretary of 
the National Insurance Company must be very happy over the situation, as it is a 
favorite topic with him (when not engaged in devising legislation for the ‘‘ regula- 
tion” of the business of foreign companies), to argue that the insurance companies 
must reform the dry goods district and compel merchants to “‘ scatter their risks,"” 


* * * 


BuT the difficulty in getting insurance has not been confined to the 
West side warehouses where dry goods principally are stored. Martin's and 
Roberts’ are also running over with goods, and in several instances brokers have 
had to use all their persuasive arts to get companies to write desired amounts. 


* * * 


AND yet the companies don’t think of demanding higher rates, or, if 
they do think, they don’t think hard enough to effect anything. Here and there 
some merchant, unwilling to move goods trom one place to another, has authorized 
an uncommonly high rate, and a company has been found to exceed its lines and 
take ‘‘ the glittering prize.” Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries embrace 
every occasion for moaning and bemoaning; ‘times are awful; "’ ‘‘ the businessis 
awfully demoralized ;" ‘‘ we see no hope in the future; ‘‘we pity the European 
companies that are coming in.” [Aside—Sodo we, unless they can send some 
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brains along with the capital they must spare from home]. These and similar 
lugubrious reflections fill in the spare time of the insurance men, who don’t seem 
once to think that, while all the rest of the country is prospering, it is because they 
have not spunk enough to take advantage of the situation that they continue in the 
Slough of Despond. 

*% * * 


UNLESS companies do take advantage of the demand being greater 
than the supply of insurance and put up their rates, we doubt if they ever get more 
than the paltry 30 and 35 cents they have had to take for two years past. For the 
predatory operations of a firm of trans-river brokers still continue in the grain and 
produce storage business, with the countenance artd most active support of some 
of the English companies. Grain is written at twenty-five cents and twenty or even 
twenty-five per cent rebate allowed the assured—all because there is no scarcity 
of insurance in this department—and because certain memories are very short. 
Another fire like that of Woodruff's stores will remind the English underwriters 
that there is such a thing as risk even ininsuring grain. 

* * * 


ANOTHER thing to be observed is the recent disfavor with which 
certain companies regard the large stores of some of our merchants. On the one 
hand merchants claim that they must build larger stores and carry larger stocks to 
‘* attract the trade to New York.”” On the other hand the companies say, if you 
build such large stores we won't insure them for you. It may end in the merchants 
starting a mutual insurance arrangement among themselves. 


* % * 


IT is the notorious peculiarity of two or three agency offices that 
they delight to deal direct with the assured, Frequently theydo some very mean 
things to go behind the regularly-employed brokers, The manager of a German 
company was recently offered a line on a Broadway stock. He declined it from the 
broker at eighty-five cents. What was the broker's surprise soon after to see the very 
policy that was refused him at that rate on his customer's desk and at seventy-five 
cents—marked ‘‘direct.’’ Now let's see how that worked. The broker would have got 
twenty per cent commission, and have allowed the merchant part of it; that would 
have come out of the pocket of the German manager. But the manager, by writ- 
ing his policy at a lower rate, accommodated the wishes of the merchant without 
deducting any part of his commission. And as the company is (?) better able 
to stand the lower rate than the manager is to lose part of his commission, every- 
body ought to be happy, except the poor broker. Besides, the company will never 
know its loss, and ‘‘ where ignorance is bliss,’’ etc., etc. There's just one view of it 
that, taken by itself, might convey the idea that even the manager will not make 
‘¢in the long run,” for the disgusted broker, aforesaid, has been telling his tale to 
others, and urging them to ‘‘ keep out of that office.”’ 

* * * 


WHILE we are telling this story we may say that if companies 
berate brokers as a superfluity and a nuisance, brokers on their part find a good 
deal of fault with some of the companies, and mention some pretty strong instances 
of unfair treatment. Officers are fickle, it is said; one day they will take a risk 
and the next day drive you out for offering another just like it. Some of them 
are all right in the morning, but worse than vinegar in the afternoon. Some of 
them know very little, but act as if they were wiser than their grandfathers. Others 
have their favorites to serve whom they go out of their way to oblige, and some 
times are suspected of using their influence against rival brokers. Others have 
what is called ‘‘ the big head."" The last two counts in the brokers’ indictment are 
freely made against a manager in one of the large English companies. 


* % * 


TO do the other side justice let us repeat some of the complaints of 
the companies, They say many of the brokers don't pay over the premiums until 
weeks and months after they are collected. They aver that some of the placing 
clerks also are troubled with enlargement of the cranium. That some of them 
smoke very poor cigarettes. That some don’t stick as closely to the truth as they 
ought. That their representations about risks are deceptive. That—but that is 
enough. 

* * * 

D. OSTRANDER, State Agent at Milwaukee, Wis., for the Phenix 
Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, has published an eight page pamphlet on the 
all absorbing insurance conundrum, ‘‘ What shall we do to be saved.” Mr. 
Ostrander recommends the community of interest plan, which in various forms has 
been advocated from time to time by many prominent underwriters, and by the 
insurance journals. Mr. Ostrander’s circular is timely, and the method proposed is 
well worth the serious consideration of companies. The selection of none but 
first-class men to act as agents is advocated as one of the first steps toward a per- 
manent reformation, and very truthfully Mr. Ostrander says as a reason, that 
‘* The character of a company’s business will seldom grade higher than that of the 
agent through whose efforts it has been secured.” Then he proposes ‘‘ reducing 
commissions, to be paid as heretofore, from fifteen to ten per cent; then offering a 
contingent of ten or twelve per cent additional, the latter to be paid at the end of 
the year and based on the net premiums remitted to the company after losses have 





been deducted.”” On these two propositions, it is claimed, hang all the chances of 
reform and of profits, to which the SPECTATOR will add, ‘‘reduce the number of 
companies and of agents at least one-half,” and the needed reformation would be 
of easy accomplishment. But with competition, as excessive and red-hot as it js 
new, there is little prospect, in fact none at all, that the well-put remedies of Mr, 
Ostrander will be adopted. 

* * * 


IT has so often been impossible to get insurance enough in the 
Hudson River Elevators that grain dealers have learned prudence and engaged 
insurance in advance in the new Erie Elevator. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
insurance was in force there before there was a bushel of grain in the place. Some- 
thing of the same kind was done by two or three large stores in West side ware. 
houses who were cautioned in advance by their brokers and so procured their ware. 
house insurance a month ahead of time. 

* * * 


SoME of the doleful prophets no longer walk through Pine street, as 
a certain sign there gives them such a shock and excites the thought that com- 
ing events are merely casting their shadows before. Another and a later sign has 
been discovered over a Wall street counter announcing, ‘‘ No politics talked here! 
This is an insurance office.” 
* * % 


WE are not yet able to announce the arrival of the numerous ex. 
pected European companies. ‘‘Weare coming, Father Abraham, $500,000 strong,” 
is still the cry; but they don’t seem to manifest an intense anxiety to get through 
the open door of the Schroeder Bill. Ifsome of them don’t volunteer pretty soon 
there are aspirants roaming around on both sides the ocean who will feel like re- 
sorting to the draft. Perhaps even in that event some of the companies will prefer 
to furnish substitutes. 

*% *% *% 


HERE is an incident so noveland unusual that we have taken pains to 
verify our account of it, and to get the details straight. One of our city companies 
wrote a blanket policy re-insuring an English company on the excess of value over 
specified amounts in a general policy on the property of a railroad company. The 
year passed by without any claim for loss, and the policy expired. Weeks after- 
ward the English company demanded the return of the entire annual premium on 
the ground that the re-insured policy was exhausted before the city company’s 
policy took effect. This was found to be so, and the premium was returned. 


* * * 


THE latest gossip concerning the pushing firm of agents who pro- 
cured the passage of the Schroeder Bill is to the effect that the law was not intended 
to admit an English company for their benefit, but that their objective all the time 
has been an Austrian company, reported to be one of the largest in the world. It 
is said the agents referred to are co-operating with certain marine underwriters who 
want to represent the company in that department, and who are backed by Mr. 
Havemeyer, the Austrian Consul here. A representative in this last interest has 
gone across the water to complete the arrangements, 

* * * 


ALL the squabbles among officers of companies do not occur in New 
York. The old Hartford has been indulging in the diversion of a circus between 
the president and secretary. The annual election for directors developed a great 
contest, one of the oldest directors was turned out of the board, and the result was 
a bounce for one of the officers. If the displaced officer starts a new company, and 
some New York fellow thereby gets a good agency, the old proverb that it's an 
ill wind that blows good to nobody will receive renewed illustration. 

* *% * 


—THIS column has described some remarkable privileges granted 
in insurance policies, but here is something that, in competing for business, 
fairly ‘‘ beats all creation.’’ The following circular has been ‘‘ privately "’ circu- 
lated among the merchants of a prosperous Southern city. It is certainly, as our 
informant says, ‘‘ a new wrinkle in marine insurance " : 


Freight Line, 
Via Savannah, 
Representing 














The Company 
of Georgia, ‘ 
and 
, Savannah. 
July 1, 1880. 


Mr, ———-——-——_ 
Until further notice, this line will assume the marine risk between New York and 


Savannah, as covered by an insurance policy on all shipments from New York to r “1% 
—————_—__<——_, Agent. 





If we were to send our goods by this line we would want to know how responsible 
it was, just what the “insurance policy"’ referred to was, the terms and conditions 
under which the perplexing questions of marine partial loss are adjusted, and some 
other things. One of the things would be a desire to know whether this Freight 
Line is chartered to do the insurance business and whether its assumption is not 
going a little too far. 
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COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 





The Star Fire Insurance Company. 


There is a tide in the affairs of insurance companies, as well as in 
the affairs of men, which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. With the Star 
Fire this joyous time appears to have been when it was resolved, on January r last, 
to increase the capital stock from $300,000 to $500,000. As results have proven, 
this movement oa the part of the company was pregnant with good fortune. The 
gross earnings for the past six months have been $50,000, and the net earnings 
$30,000, charging or deducting for the insurance reserve $20,000. These figures 
are in excess of any hitherto attained in a like period, and that the sudden growth 
was not an abnormal one, gained by forced means, is shown by the fact that every 
day still sees an increase in the number of policies written and, consequently, in 
the amount of business transacted. The premium receipts for the first half of 1880 
were $164,000 as against $116,000 received during the concluding six months of the 
previous year. This is an excellent exhibit when it is taken into consideration that 
the first half of a yearis recognized in the sight of the underwriter as inferior to 
the latter half. The methods pursued by the Star in soliciting business are open and 
above-board, andthe more light there is thrown upon them the better they stand. By 
consulting the July tables it will be seen that the principal items relating to the Star 
on the rst day of that month were : Cash capital, $500,000 ; net surplus, $135,014 ; re- 
serve forre-insurance, losses and other claims, $180,006; making the total available as- 
sets of the compa y, $815,020. Thatthey are able to record so great an improvement 
inso short a time must be a source of satisfaction to the managers. It may be said 
with reason that the new form of policy issued,which is almost, if not quite, devoid 
of faults, is to be held accountable in some measure for the rapid growth in the 
affairs of the company. The points covered are clothed in language that has no 
equivocal or double meaning, and the veriest neophyte among insurants need a:k 
for no explanations. To the Star belongs the honor of introducing this form of 
policy, which, strange as it may appear, fully explains itself. The company com- 
prehended the fact that the public desired simplicity and perspicuity in the wording 
of insurance contracts, and verily it has had its reward. The management of the 
company is peculiar in one respect, in that the officers seem to be possessed with 
but a single thought or desire, that of the prosperity and success of the company, 
and the unanimity extends through the entire force. The clashing of ideas and the 
divergency in ways and means found in some offices have no place in the Star's 
abode. There all is serenity and peace, and it can be said with consistency and 
truth that the person holding a policy in the Star has every reason to share the 
tranquility of the management. 





The Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


WITH its capital intact, and the home and branch offices in excellent 
working condition, the Provident Savings Life Assurance Company successfully 
pursues the plan of insurance first introduced by its officers. Paying and renewing 
one’s insurance on his life annually, similar to the custom pursued in yearly re- 
newing policies giving protection to property from fire, is preferred by many 
persons. The policyholder may thus insure himself according to his current 
means, and be under no obligations to continue the same amount of insurance into 
following years, when perhaps business reverses have shortened his purse. The 
figures showing the company's operations for the years during which it has been 
in existence, indicate a marked increase of business each year. The past year's 
experience alone is an evidence of this assertion. In 1879 4837 policies were 
jssued, insuring $1,407,176, while the previous year’s achievements only amounted 
to 366 policies, giving insurance for $763,261. The Provident Savings Life at 
present does business in fifteen States of the Union, and has fifty agencies. The 
business results of 1880 thus far, it is stated, have been very satisfactory. 





The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company, of 
Liverpool, Eng. 


By the recent increase made to the resources of this Company it is 
obvious, in the first place, that the increase was deemed expedient by the directors 
in order to provide for the enlarged and constantly developing business at home 
and abroad, and, in the second place, that the company is enjoying a growing 
favor with the public. The subscribed capital has been increased to 41,847,500, by 
the issue of 12,000 new shares of stock at 43. 10s. per share premium. The paid 
up capital now amounts to £184,750. As a consequence of the premium at which the 
Stock was disposed of, the sum of £42,000 has been added to the reserve funds, 
which now amount in the aggregate to £246,247. The confidence of the British 


public in the London and Lancashire is manifested in the fact that 6000 shares of 








the company’s stock were applied ‘for beyond what the directors had to allot. The 
full ability of the company to meet its liabilities honorably and promptly, must be- 
come evident toall who will improve their time by examining its financial stamina, 
What with reserve funds amounting to £246,247, and an unpaid but fully sub- 
scribed capital stock of £1,662,750, which can at any moment be called up by the 
directors, an abundant guarantee of security is offered and pledged to all persons 
entrusting themselves to the company’s protection. 

The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company was organized in 186r. 
Backed by a corps of vigorous, shrewd and enterprising men, who have spared no 
time or labor in furthering its interests, the career of this company during an exis- 
tence of two decades, has ever been upward and onward. Retrogression or shrink- 
age in volume of assets or of business form no part of a history which at all 
periods and under all circumstanees and conditions indicates progress. During the 
short time the company has operated in the United States its efforts to obtain 
business have been rewarded with encouraging success. Whether this is a result 
of the excellent prestige established abroad, or a direct indication of the business 
ability and exertions of the underwriters chosen to represent the company over here, 
conspicuous among whom ranks James Yereance, manager of the Metropolitan 
District and State of New York, matters little. It is a dogmatical fact, which sufters 
no dispute, however, that the representatives of the London and Lancashire in the 
United States are classed among the insurance men noted for unusual skill and 
experience in underwriting. 





The North British and Mercantile. 


The North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, makes a most 
excellent exhibit for 1879, viz: Fire Premiums, $4,513,350; losses, $2,385,725; 
total increase in fire assets, $203,900; total fire assets, $6,712,350. Assets in the 
United States, $1,864,553 ; income, $1,218,494; expenditures $1,044,066; gain for 
the year $184,426. The excess of receipts over losses in the Western Department 
of W. B. Cornell, its Superintendent, amounted to $108,000. Notwithstanding the 
unfavorable condition of the business in this country during the past year, the 
progress of this company in substantial assets as above indicated is a matter of 
gratulation on the part of both managers and$patrons. 





The Travelers Insurance Company. 


AS usual the’ Travelers Insurance Company is numbered among the 
foremost companies presenting their semi-annual statements of the past six 
month's doings for the inspection of the public. The statement is creditable to 
the company and its officers and directors in that a palpable progress has been 
made even in half a year. The assets on June 30, 1880, amounted to $5,171,875, 
whilst on January 1 they were reported at $4,955,990. The reserve held for 
re-insurance in the life department, computed according to the Connecticut stand- 
ard of four per cent, has accumulated to $3,321,536, and the corresponding reserve 
in the accident department is now $310,392. The total liabilities of the company, 
excepting the paid-up capital of $600,000, amount to $3,842,023, which, deducted 
from the aggregate assets, leaves a surplus on policyholders’ account of $1,329,852. 
The life and accident departments both seem to be in a progressive condition. 
The public appears to be realizing more and more the benefits and advantages en- 
suing from the latter method of insurance, and when a journey is contemplated, the 
purchase of accident insurance tickets are considered the next necessary step after 
procuring railway tickets, as indeed it is. The recognition of the relief furnished by 
the Travelers has been justly enhanced in the present period of so-called ‘‘epidemic ”’ 
steamboat disasters. The liability of the human race to accident has been but too 
plainly and vividly demonstrated by the Seawanhaka casualty, the Narragansett ca- 
lamity, and the many blamable or irresponsible accidents involving terrible loss of 
life and limb which have occurred recently. Included among the morals deduced 
from these disasters, and not by any means the least one, the grave importance of 
accident insurance is shown, and the Travelers Insurance Company—the great 
accident insurance medium of the United States—is furnished a well circulated and 
seriously considered advertisement gratuitously. The company’s career of seven- 
teen years has been progressive, and its last semi-annual statement is but an ex- 
ponent of the thirty-two previous ones as regards constant growth and development 
of resources. 





The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford. 


AT the annual meeting of the Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, held on June ag, the report submitred, showing the business results of 
the financial year, was the best ever made. The premiums for the year were 
$440,236.41, and the total income was $124,430.40, while the losses amounted to 
only $205,255.71. The premium receipts for the past six months were $239,093.06. 
The amount expended in cash dividends during the year was $100,000, and the 
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surplus funds were increased $106,216.48. The following officers and directors 
were elected: President, M. Bennett, Jr.; Secretary, Charles R. Burt; Assistant 
Secretary, ]. H. Brewster ; Directors, John B. Eldredge, T. M. Allyn, Julius 
Catlin, Henry T. Sperry, Henry C. Robinson, Alfred E. Burr, Martin Bennett, 
Jr., J. R. Redfield, Rodney Dennis, Julius Catlin, Jr., William J. Wood, 
Franklin G. Whitmore, and T. W. Russell, the latter in place of Richard S. Ely, of 
New York, retired. These gentlemen are known in insurance and financial circles as 
men of integrity and reliability. The able president, M. Bennett, Jr., has, in his 
long connection with the company, done much to bring its affairs to the present 
sound status. 





The Mutual Life, of New York. 


THE Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York, through its 
Western department,'of which Messrs. Merrell & Ferguson, of Detroit, are the gen- 
eral agents, for the month of June last, issued 119 policies, covering $204,460 in- 
surance, and upon which the premiums amounted to $14,137. For the first six 
months, ending July rst inst, they issued 872 policies, involving $1,926,740 insur- 
ance, the premiums upon which amounted to $104,291. In Chicago, the businesS 
done through the local agency for June was: Policies issued, 18; amount written, 
$72,440; premiums thereon, $3,509. And for the six months, ending July tst inst.» 
was: Policies issued, 116; amount written, $362,050; premiums thereon, $18,796, 
This is a business record of which the company, the general agents and the 
Chicago representatives may feel a little proud. It shows the appreciation of the 
public for solid insurance, and the merits of this grand old company. 


The Canada Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


THE abundant prosperity which has attended the Canada Fire and 
Marine of late is owing in a great degree to the able management its affairs have 
received since Mr. Charles Cameron was appointed to the managing directorship. 
The wisdom of this appointment manifests itself at every turn. Mr. Cameron is a 
man of advanced ideas, capable of evolving an original method for the transaction 
of business when necessity demands, and he is possessed of executive ability which 
well fits him for the position he now holds. His term of office so far has been 
characterized by signal devotion to the principles of probity and honor—virtues 
which sometimes have no place in the insurance office, though pity 'tisso. An ex- 
tended experience as a director of the company made Mr. Cameron fully aware of 
every factor entering into its economy, and his brother directors were so well 
pleased with kis peculiar adaptability for the position of manager that they were 
unanimous in calling him to the place. Being a large stockholder, the success of 
the company redounds to his own material benefit. Since January last the premium 
receipts have increased rapidly, and the risks taken have been of the best. A de- 
erease in the loss ratio over previous years is confidently expected for 1880. The 
high esteem in which the company’s policies are now held is wholly merited, and 
the insuring public of the Dominion is to be congratulated upon having an insur- 
ance company within its borders which can be depended upon for indemnity against 
loss by either fire or water with entire confidence. It is to be regretted that a 
correspondent at Toronto recently. reflected, let us hope inadvertently, in an un- 
called for manner upon the manager of the Canada Fire and Marine. If he had 
fully informed himself concerning the matter upon which he wrote he would have 
made a different statement, for whatever Mr. Cameron undertakes he is sure to 
perform, and had the reflection been carefully noticed in the manuscript it would 
certainly have not seen the light of print. 





The Canada Guarantee Company, of Montreal. 


DuRING the eight years which have elapsed since the Canada Guar- 
antee Company came into existence, fidelity insurance, then but little known in 
Canada, has grown, in large part through the dispensation of this company alone, 
into a familiar industry whose benefits to many would be, at present, well nigh in- 
dispensable. The path of the company has been by no means strewn with flowers; 
on the contrary, obstructing and discouraging thorns of malice, envy, and unjust op- 
position have lined the pathway of its career. Guided, however, by indomitable 
and skillful men ably familiar with the necessary course to follow in order to bring 
the company to a standpoint of efficiency which it behooved an institution of trust to 
occupy, the strain of the combined intellect of these officers were brought to bear 
upon the affairs of the company, and it hardly needs to be said, since it is already 
so well-known, that their efforts have not proved unsuccessful. The company has 
long since attained a degree of efficiency and trustworthiness sufficient to furnish it 
with the patronage of the prominent banks and railways of the Dominion of Canada, 
and many of the United States. The Dominion Government, the Governments of 
Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, British 
Columbia, Manitoba; the banks of Montreal, British North America, Ontario, 





Quebec, and the Grand Trunk, Great Western, Northern, Inter-colonial and other 
railways of the Dominion, to say nothing of the many banks and railways in the 
United States, enjoy the indemnity of the Canada Guarantee Company against de- 
faults of unfaithful employes at the present time. The thousands of dollars which 
have been disbursed by the company to these governments and corporations in the 
past are but an earnest of what will be paid to them in the future. It is a demon- 
strated fact, however, that the insurance afforded by fidelity companies and the in- 
cidental strict supervision kept by these companies over the acts and whereabouts 
of employees tend considerably to lessen the number of defaults. The Canada 
Guarantee Company has correspondents in various American and European cities 
and towns, as well as in other parts of the civilized world, who form links of a con- 
nected chain calculated to turnish information, when desired, regarcing the previ- 
ous history of employees. These correspondents are in positions from which an ac- 
curate and extended supervision of the doings of men seeking employment can be 
observed. By the indemnity against breach of trust afforded by the company not 
only can the employer who possesses a bond of security be set at rest regarding the 
character and doings of persons in his employ, and thus avoid the necessity of deli- 
cate inquiries, but the individual who desires employment, by purchasing a bond 
from the company, in consideration for a small premium, may thus possess himself 
of a recommendation which no rational man could refute. 

The sworn report made to the Government, showing the condition of the Canada 
Guarantee Company on December 31, 1879, indicated progress for the year 1879, 
The assets on that date amounted to $130,645. The liabilities, composed mainly of 


. provisions for unearned premiums and claims under consideration totaled (exclusive 


of the paid up capiial) $42,813. The net surplus over and above the paid-up capi- 
tal of $51,380 amounted to $36,451. The total income during 1879 was $52,081, 
while the expenditures aggregated $38,119—showing a clear gain for the year of 
$13,962. The achievements of the current year thus far have proved very satisfac- 
tory. The larger part of the claims under consideration at the beginning of the 
year have since been equitably adjusted, to the satisfaction of all concerned. The 
liabilities have thus been palpably reduced, effecting a consequent increase of sur- 
plus. The manager and secretary of the company, Edward Rawlings, is a man of 
invincible will and determination to overcome all opposing obstacles, and his indis- 
pensable influence in bringing the company to its present successful condition is 
duly appreciated by the directors. 





The Eagle Fire Insurance Company. 


THE old Eagle is one of the companies which have exercised prompt- 
itude in issuing its semi-annual statement for the six months ending June 30, 1880, 
The officers may justly take pride in getting an exhibit of the company’s operations 
before the eyes of the public at the earliest moment. During the past six months 
the assets and surplus of funds have rapidly accumulated. As these items on 
January 1, 1880, towered above the corresponding figures on January 1, 1879, just 
so much the present assets and surplus have increased over those held on January tr, 
1880. In other words, the company has accomplished in the six months of 1880 what 
it took the whole year of 1879 todo. As proof positive of what we say, the follow- 
ing figures are presented. ‘These figures indicate the wisdom of the conservative 
non-agency policy pursued by the officers of the Eagle: 





Fan. 1, 1879. | Fan. 1, 1880. | Fuly 1, 2880. 











BE ecincnictiinnietnetuntes carck $300,000 $300,000 $300,000 
| 

Total liabilities except capital............---- 66,327 | 591459 51,634 

Net surplus over all liabilities including capital, 507,411 548,703 596,419 
| 

WN ickidnennevnnsndcndotavrinacie $873,738 | $908,162 | $948,053 








The Provident Life and Trust Insurance Company. 


THE flattering report made to the Insurance Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania on the condition of the affairs of the Provident Life and Trust Insurance 
Company redounds greatly to the creditable manner in which the company’s busi- 
ness is carried on. The assets were found to be sound, solid and secure. Inre- 
gard to the mortgages owned, the report reads: ‘Evidence has been had, by 
careful inspection in each case, that the proper papers were on file with every mort- 
gage security, including certificates of title and searches. The latter were thor- 
oughly investigated, and satisfactory evidence found in every case of the priority 
of the company’s lien upon the property. The history of each transaction was 
looked up, and the amount of cash actually loaned verified by the cash book. The 
payment of interest in each case was duly checked, and was found, as a rule, to be 
promptly made.” Further on, in his closing comments on the condition of the 
assets, the examiner says: ‘‘ Theinvestment by the company of all its deposits and 
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capital and surplus in a class of securities which are readily convertible at the full 
amounts stated, evinces a marked ccnservatism of management, and relieves the 
company from any danger arising from any extraordinary or unexpected demand 
by the depositors."" The examiner refers to the remarkably favorable mortality 
record of the Provident Life, and ca!led attention toa statement of comparative 
mortality compiled by the actuary to the close of 1878, which shows that the expected 
losses during the fourteen years of the company’s history amounted to $1,763,996, 
while the actual losses amounted to only $1,202,292, indicating a net saving of $sor,- 
004 from the provision made for death losses by the premiums received, and no ex- 
cess of mortality since the first yearof the company's business. The excellent class 
of risks held by the company and the eclectic system pursued in accepting appli- 
cations for insurance are thus aptly demonstrated. Organized more especially for 
the purpose of promoting life insurance among the Friends of the United States, it 
is, in some extent, because the company gives insurance generally to this long- 
lived, prudent and healthy class of people that its rate of mortality is kept below 
the expected death rate, as indicated by the mortality table. The Provident Life and 
Trust Insurance Company's business during 1880 has increased encouragingly over 
that reported at the beginning of the year. The public seems to recognize that this 
company deserves the patronage due toa reliable company which constantly de- 
velops its resources and increases its assets and surplus funds. 





The Niagara Fire Insurance Company. 


THE Niagara Fire Insurance Company has renewed its charter for 
thirty years from July 31, 1880, the date of expiration of the old one, and reorgan- 
ized under the Safety Fund Law. The company has the signal advantage of being 
able to complete the two funds at once. Froin the first of the present month all 
policies will be issued under the Safety Fund Law. In taking advantage of this 
law, the method involved of making security doubly sure will redound to a consid- 
erable increase of business, it is safe to say. The indemnity furnished by com- 
panies operating under the Safety Fund Law is of a much higher order than that 
affurded by companies possessed of only an ordinary surplus. 





The Manufacturers, of Newark. 


THE Manufacturers Insurance Company, of Newark, has with- 
drawn its agencies from the States of New England, and New York, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Missouri, and has ceased to do business in those States. The step has 
been taken on account of the prevailing low rates and the general unprofitable con- 
dition of the insurance business. The company will henceforth confine itself to 
those portions of the United States where experience has demonstrated that it can 
do a successful business. On making known their decision to withdraw the 
Manufacturers Mutual, the officers of the company received letters from the insurance 
commissioners of Massachusetts and New York, expressing deep regret at the 
withdrawal of so conservative and reliable an insurance company. The company 
still continues to do business in Illinois, Pennsylvania, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and, of course, the State in which it took out its charter, New Jersey. 
The prospects of the company in the West are promising. The business in this 
department could not be conducted more successfully than the efforts of Davis & 
Requa nave done in bringingit to the present profitable condition. The Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland district is ably supervised by Henry W. Brown, a man of con- 
siderable underwriting experience and much ability. 





NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Proposed gathering of Underwriters. 


THE following circular has been issued by the Executive Committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters : 

GENTLEMEN: Your attention is invited to the following resolution, adopted at 
the Fourteenth Annual meeting of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, held 
in this city on the 28th day of April last, viz. : 

Resolved, That it be referred to the Executive Committee to take measures to 
unite the Underwriters of the country in an organization whose purposes shall be 


to make the truths of insurance economy more widely known to policyholders 
throughout the country, as well as to insurance officers and managers. 


It was the feeling at the meeting of the Board, as it is also of conservative Un- 
derwriters throughout the country, that there are many matters, aside from the 
questions of rates and commissions, in which insurance companies have like in- 
terests, and in respect to which they should act in concert for their common en- 
lightenment and strengthening. 








general unity of action, companies have shown their ability and willingness to work 
together for specific purposes, such as for the suppression of incendiarism ; and, as 
a result, the efforts made in that direction have been successful in a marked degree. 
Upon other questions and in other directions there is equal need of associated 
effort, and, with that view, the development of the important principle of co-opera- 
tion is to be sought. Questions of legislation which now annually force themselves 
upon insurance interests ought to be wisely considered, and this as much in the ine 
terests of policyholders as of insurance companies, for although the latter suffer 
temporary inconvenience from unwise enactments ( as, for instance, Valued Policy 
Laws) the assured must ultimately pay the additional burdens thus imposed upon 
the business. The same result will be the outcome of all ill-advised legislation in 
reference to insurance, whether in the form of unjust taxes, onerous deposit laws, or 
any of the many other unnecessary and costly restrictions upon the transaction of 
the business. 

It cannot be doubted that most of the unjust and inequitable laws to which in- 
surance interests are subjected, would be either modified or repealed if their true 
effect were understood by the insuring public, whose wishes and interests cannot 
be disregarded by legislators. 

The last report of the Standing Committee of this Board on Legislation and 
Taxation referred to this subject, in the following words : 

‘‘We have no money to spend in legislatures in enforcing our views, but we 
ought to be ready, whenever necessary, to submit unanswerable arguments to legis- 
lative committees, and to policyholders, as to the inevitably bad effect of legislation 
upon insurance questions, like most of that we have recently had; and we ought 
also to be able through the press, and especially through our agents in every part 
of the country, to reach the public with such facts as would place the business of 
insurance in its true light, and tend to correct at least some of the errors and mis- 
apprehensions in reference to it at present too often and too generally prevailing.” 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee following the Annual Meeting of the 
Board there was not time to consider fully the matter herein noticed, but the reso- 
lution above quoted was referred to the Standing Committee on Legislation and 
Taxation, to prepare and present a plan of procedure to a convention of insurance 
companies which will be convened early in the Fall of the present year, provided 
the replies to this circular are sufficient in number, and of such a nature as to war- 
rant the calling of companies together. In the meantime, we beg to invite your 
correspondence. We should be pleased to be advised definitely whether or not 
your company would be represented at the proposed meeting, if held; and we 
should also be glad to receive your views and suggestions in reference to the sub, 
ject now presented. 

Recent communications with companies upon the subject of Commissions, and 
in reference to Valued Policy Laws, encourage us to look for a hearty and general 
co-operation in the movement proposed. 

It may,be added that a convention, if called, would be held independently of the 
National Board organization, whose official channels are now used in the matter 
simply on account of the facilities they afford for communicating with companies. 

Communications may be addressed to the Secretary of the Executive Committee 
of this Board, 156 Broadway, New York. 

Hoping to have the pleasure of receiving "your early response, we are, 

Very Respectfully, 
GEO. T. HOPE, 
Chairman, 


HEnrRY K. MILLER, 
Secretary. 





Sentence of Swindling Officers of an English Insurance Company. 


THE SPECTATOR has heretofore called attention to the fact that the 
officers and directors of the Northern Counties of England Insurance Company 
were undergoing a trial for conspiracy to defraud the shareholders and creditors of 
the company. On being arrested, most of the accused were admitted to bail, but 
the bail of the ringleaders was placed at such a high figure that they were unable 
to obtain it, and they have, consequently, been in jail ever since their arrest. A 
cable dispatch dated London July 22 gives the result of the trial and the sentences 
of the accused as follows: 

‘The officers and directors of the Northern Counties of England Insurance 
Company, limited, whose trial began on May 28, and after continuing two weeks 
resulted in a conviction, were to-day brought before the Manchester Police Court, 
and sentenced as follows: The directors to six months’ imprisonment, the auditor 
to twelve months, and the manager to eighteen months, all at hard labor. This 
case has been a unique one in the annals of insurance legislation, and has attracted 
much attention in business and commercial circles. 

** James Mills, William Smith, William Haliwell, Samuel Clegg, Henry Crab- 
tree, George Evans, James Davenport, Robert Gilliat, James E. Crabtree, George 
Nesbit, Foster Cunlift, Mark H. Whitehead and Charles Conway alias Charles C. 
de Waterford, alias Charles C. von Waterford-Puglass were charged with con- 
spiring and confederating together for the purpose of defrauding the shareholders 
and creditors of the Northern Counties of England Fire Insurance Company, 
limited, by means of issuing false balance sheets. The defendant Mills acted as 
chairman ot the Board of Directors of the Northern Counties of England Insurance 
Company, which was incorporated under the Companies’ act of 1862, on the 31st of 





Through the depression of the last three years, although there has been so little 





January, 1876, and is now in liquidation. Seven of the remaining defendants— 
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viz., Smith, Haliwell, Clegg, Evans, Henry Crabtree, Davenport and Gelliat— 
were also directors. The defendant Whitehead, acted as a solicitor to the com- 
pany, James E. Crabtree as general manager, Cunliffe as accountant, Nesbit as 
auditor and Conway as foreign correspondent and superintendent. The head offices 
were in Lancaster avenue, Fennel street, Manchester, and the bulk of the share 
capital (about £300,000) was subscribed in Heywood and the district. 

‘* During the trial the evidence disclosed the most ingenious and elaborate frauds 
ever put into operation, or through which any company has sought to keep itself 
alive for any considerable length of time. The conviction and comparative severity 
of the sentences were imposed upon the fact that the public in England are wholly 
unprotected by law from frauds which may be perpetrated by fire insurance offices, 
inasmuch as no deposit guaranteeing their solvency is required. 

‘The court in passing sentence held that this fact aggravated the breach of 
trust, and that the defendants deserved no consideration at the hands of a judge. 
He added that the treasury had made a most complete showing of the guilt of the 
defendants from their own books, that portion of the examination alone lasting 
four days. The principrl instigator in the frauds, James Edward Crabtree, the 
agent and manager, who was also the chief founder of the company, was alluded to 
in severe terms by the court, who spoke of his having, by his plans and able finan- 
cial charlatany, not only inflicted serious losses upon the shareholders and the 
general public, but had also tended to demoralize the commonest ideas of business 
honor and probity in institutions of trust. Mr. Crabtree evidently felt these stric- 
tures very much, and his appearance has unmistakeable traces of the effect of his 
long confinement as a prisoner on remand in Bellevue Jail. Mr. Nesbitt, the au- 
ditor, who has previously been much respected in Manchester, appeared to realize 
his position acutely. Those of the defendants who seemed to bear the situation 
with the greatest nonchalance were Messrs. Clegg, Haliwell, and Henry Crabtree. 

‘* One of the directors, Mr. William Smith, is a man seventy years of age. A 
motion was made by Mr. Nash, counsel for Mr. James E. Crabtree, to take his 
case to the Central Criminal Court, which was denied on the ground that Mr. 
Crabtree had suffered no injustice, and the proofs of his share in the frauds had 
been conspicously clear.” 





How our Cities have Grown, 
THE following comparative table shows the growth of principal cities 
during the last decade : 


































| | | 
Cities. 1880. | 1870, || Cities. 1880. | 1870, 

| 
New York........ ------ 1,208,471 | 942,262 || Newark ............. 136,983 | 105,059 
Philadelphia........---- | 843,000 | 974,022 || Milwaukee .... ...... 130,c00 | 71,440 
Brooklyn .....---------- | 5543693 | 395,099 || Detroit......... ....- 119,000 | 79,577 
Chicago .........-------| 502,940 | 298,977 || Louisville............| 112,000 | 100,753 
SS 395,000 | 310,864 a a, (ee | 105,000 | 81,744 
i aiccures sista cece 3524345 | 250,526 rovidence.... ......| 104,500 | 68,904 
Baltimore. .........----- 350,000 | 267,354 , ee -| 87,584 | 76,216 
San Francisco. 280,000 | 149.473 || Rochester .... .... .. 87,057 | 62,306 
Cincinnati..... -| 246,153 | 216,239 || Indianapolis .- 72,150 } 46,465 
New Orleans 215,239 ; 191,418 || New Haven -. 63,000 | 50,840 
Washington. 160,000 | 109,204 || Kansas City ......... 56,954 | 32,260 
Cleveland ... 155,946 | 92,820 

' 














John A. Nicely 


DIED recently in an asylum, so the papers state. John A. Nicely, for- 
merly Secretary of the St. Joe Fire and Marine Insurance Company, and latterly 
special agent for the Scottish Commercial Insurance Company, both of which con- 
cerns, like poor John, are no more, Mr. Nicely was an old steamboat man, and 
was of that genial disposition so characteristic of that class of men. He had many 
good qualities as a man, and in in his better days had hosts of friends. His virtues 


were many. Let the mantle of charity hide his faults, and let his memory be bright- 


ened by the goodness there was in him. 





Chicago Fires for June. 


THE Fire Insurance Patrol reporter furnishes the following fire statistics 
for June: Total number of alarms, 6r1; stills, 37; second alarms, 4; third alarms, 
1; and the causes for same are as follows: Explosion of kerosene oil lamps and 
stoves. 5; chimney fires, 6; false, 13; children with matches, 6; sparks from chim- 
ney, 4; unknown, 4; spontaneous combustion, 4; ignition of escaping gas, 3; 
bonfire, 3; explosion of gasoline stoves, 2; boys smoking, 2; defective flues, 2; 
match dropped among paper and shavings, 2; incendiary, 3; ignition of window 
curtains from lamps and gas-jet, 2; sparks from smokestack, 2; hot ashes, 2; 
lamp falling from bracket, 2; and, 1 each, ignition of shavings from stove, defective 





foundation under boiler, overheated dry kiln, spark from tug-boat, dry boiler, 
cigar-stub, ignition of dust in dry kiln; smoky chimney, lighting fire with kerosene oil, 
ignition of matches in pocket of coat, ignition of lumber on top of boiler, defective 
furnace pipe, spark from boiler furnace blowing into shaving vault, meat on stove, 
chimney without flue-stopper, communicated, grease boiling over on stove, igni- 
tion of gauze from match, match among fireworks, and candle burning down. 

Of the buildings 20 were brick and 36 frame, and were occupied as follows: 
Dwellings, 30; barns, 5; notion stores, 4; blacksmith shops, 2; general, 2; meat 
preservers, 2; grocery, 2; saloon, planing mill, 2; and 1 each, feather-store, drug- 
Store, plow manufactory, pile of shavings, furniture-store, chair manufactory, 
tannery, laundry, ash-box, car manufactory, paper-store, ice cream saloon, jewelry- 
store, shoe-shop, distillery, basket manufactory, pawnshop, bakery, and oil stor- 
age. Total insurance involved, $872,287.05; total loss, $123,940.67 ; total loss to 
insurance as far as settled and partially agreed upon, $122,455.67. 

June, 1879—Alarms, 49 ; stills, 40; insured, $252,705: insurance loss, $33,912. 

June, 1880—Alarms, 51; stills, 37; insured, $872,287; insurance loss, $123,456. 





Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


THIS Association will hold ts annual meeting September 8 and 9, at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago. The following is the programme of papers and 
discussions : 

Legislation, George Crooke, Milwaukee, Wis.; Tidings from England, Corne- 
lius Walford, London, England; Contribution in Fire Losses, E. F. Rice, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Value of Associated Effort, W. G. Bentley, St. Louis, Mo.; Iron 
Workers, A. J. Waters, Cleveland, Ohio; Future Fire Policy, as Indicated by 
Legislation, David Beveridge, Chicago, Ill.; Annual Address, D. A. Heald, New 
York City; Fire Hazard of Glucose Factories, A. P. Redfield, Chicago, Ill.; The 
Omnibus, T. H. Smith, Chicago, IIll.; Value of Precedents in American Fire 
Underwriting, J. B. Hall, Columbus, Ohio; Incendiarism, H. E. Palmer, Platts- 
mouth, Neb.; Flouring Mills, H. H. Hobbs, Chicago, Ill.; Grain Insurance and 
Grain Losses, W. T. Clarke, Des Moines, Iowa; The Alfred G. Baker Prize 
Essay; The Chicago Managers’ Prize Essay; Discussion. 

The following named gentlemen are the officers of the Association : 


President, A. W. Spalding, St. Louis, General Adjuster Franklin Fire Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia; Vice President, A. J. Waters, Cleveland, State Agent 
Continental Insurance Company; Secretary and Treasurer, Geo. W. Hayes, Mil- 
waukee, General Agent Western Assurance Company. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Illinois—Geo. C. Clarke, General Agent Manufacturers, and London Assurance 
Companies, Chicago. 

Missouri—S. C. Waggoner, Special Agent North British and Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company, Macon. 

Ohio—L. J. Bonar, State Agent Insurance Company North America and Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Company, Mansfield. 

Minnesota—H. L. Moss, State Agent National Insurance Company, Hartford, 
St. Paul. 

Wisconsin—C. W. Potter, State Agent A2tna Insurance Company, Milwaukee. 

Michigan—J. F. Murray, State Agent Continental Insurance Company, Detroit. 

Kentucky—J. B. Castleman, General Agent German-American, Royal, and 
London and Lancashire Insurance Companies, Louisville. 

Indiana—L. D. Moody, Special Agent Franklin Fire Insurance Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Indianapolis. 

Kansas—H. C. Clarkson, Special Agent Connecticut Insurance Company, 
Topeka. , 

Nebraska—C. J. Barber, State Agent Continental Insurance Company, Omaha. 

Iowa—E. S. Page, State Agent Home Insurance Company, New York, Des 
Moines. 

AT LARGE. 

Geo. D. Gould, General Adjuster, New York Underwriters’ Agency, Moline. 

W. R. Kerr, General Agent, Chicago. 

J. S. Gadsden, General Adjuster tna Insurance Company, Chicago. 





Death of Augustus V. Lawrence: 


On the 7th inst., at Lawrence homestead, after a brief illness, Augustus 
V. L. Lawrence, of the insurance firm of Lawrence & Vance, of Cincinnati, O.. 
was called to his long home. Mr. Lawrence was a most genial and honorable 
gentleman, kind to all, and beloved by all. At the time of his decease he was vice- 
president of the Underwriter’s Association, of Cincinnati, and was one of the 
oidest and most respected member of the insurance fraternity. None knew ‘ Gus” 
Lawrence but to love him as a friend and brother. He was the soul of honor and 
manliness in all things. His word was his bond, and it was never forfeited. He 
was a son of Josiah Lawrence, whose picture, hanging in the Chamber of Com- 
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merce, attests the influence which he had on the mercantile interests of Cincinnati. 
To the honor of so reputable a name, Gus Lawrence added a personal character 
that won for him a respect and warmth of friendship that form the best comment 
on his excellent manhood. He was a native of Cincinnati, and was forty-seven 
years of age. Some twenty years ago he entered into the insurance business with 
Mr. Peter White, the firm being White & Lawrence. A few years ago Mr. White 
withdrew to take the presidency of the Germania, and the firm name became Law- 
rence & Vance. Mr. Lawrence first complained of illness two weeks ago, but it 
was only a few days ago that he took to his bed. 





The Insolvent Life Association, of America. 


THE Superintendent of Insurance in Missouri, Hon. W. S. Relfe, has 
published his first semi-annual report of the condition of the defunct Life Associa- 
tion, of America. He states that upon examination into the condition of the com- 
pany on the tenth day of November, 1879, the date on which he took charge of its 
affairs, the total assets were found to be $2,044,175. The fixed and contingent 
liabilities at the date of dissolution amounted to $2,311,562. In addition to these, 
there were many resisted and unadjusted claims. The superintendent on taking 
possession of the Association's affairs immediately entered upon the arduous task 
of making the assets available for conversion into cash. His efforts in this direc- 
tion have been impeded somewhat by the appointment of receivers in some of the 
States upon the application and at the suit ot policyholders, instituted upon the 
theory that policyholders and creditors in each State have a right to convert and 
appropriate all the assets in that particular State to the payment of their claims 
exclusively. In other States assets of the association have been attached in suits 
instituted by the policyholders. It is confidently expected that these attachments 
will be defeated during the Summer. The cash receipts of the association to June 
I, 1880, including $20,958 held in bank November 10, when Superintendent Relfe 
assumed control, aggreged $357,455. The disbursements during the same time 
are given in detail asfollows: Interest on bonds and loans, $7702 ; taxes, repairs, 
etc., on real estate (including Masonic Hall, occupied by the association), $13,832; 
office expenses, $489 ; traveling expenses, 1721; attorneys’ fees, $11,112 ; legal ex- 
penses and costs, $1437; salaries, $4748; postage, $276; stationary and printing, 
$723; taxes on and costs of foreclosing real estate loans, $1728 ; leasehold (rents, 
watchman and janitor), $2565; commissions on rents, etc., $629; death claims, 
$1375; protested check paid bank, $251; bills payable, $123,963; total disburse- 
ments, $172,552. The balance left on hand June 1, 1880, amounted to $184,904. 





Fire Proof Construction. 


THE eminent utility of fire-proof construction has never been thor- 
oughly appreciated in this country. Occasionally a so-called fire-proof building is 
erected, but they are so few and far between that it may be said in general terms 
that we have none. All our modern buildings are of the flashy order, built for 
show and not for wear and tear, and especially not built to resist the great destroyer 
of property—fire. Our disastrous fire losses each year are attributable to flimsy 
construction, more than to any other cause. These losses are sufficient to bank- 
rupt the country, and would, were it not for our immense resources and unparalleled 
recuperative power. But the losses, nevertheless, are a drain upon the material 
wealth of the country and reduce its taxable productive possessions just so much. 
Any improvement, therefore, which is calculated to put a stop to this fearful and 
avoidable waste of property, is to be hailed as a boon to the country. The terra 
cotta fire-proof covering for iron columns, beams, etc., manufactured by P. B, 
Wight & Co., of Chicago, is one of those inventions or improvements of which we 
are so much in need. This terra cotta covering is fire-proof, and hence its great 
virtue and utilitv. Not only is this substance used as a covering for columns, but 
it is also being applied as a wall covering, thereby rendering the interior walls or 
partitions of a building fire-proof. In addition to their terra cotta coverings, 
Wight & Co. also offer to the public another invention known as the ‘‘ Meeker 
Hatchway Protectors,” being iron doors and slides and adapted to any building. 
These two improvements are of great value to the public, and should be apprciated 
and used. The sooner we commence to make our buildings fire-proof—solid in- 
stead of showy—we will stop the terrible waste of property now going on; we 
will add to our wealth and reduce our taxation, and also the cost of fire insurance. 
Is it not about time we were waking up to the necessity of doing these things ? 





A New Insurance Scheme. 


THE Mississippi Valley Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, 
located at Rock Island, IIl., is the latest accession to the number of insurance com- 
panies in the West. ‘' Complete indemnity at cost,"’ is the announcement it makes 






discussed by THE SPECTATOR, and its position need not now be reiterated ; suf- 
fice it that, theoretically, mutual insurance is legitimate, and capable of being made 
a success; but practically, it is a weak and unsatisfactory system. ‘‘ Complete in- 
demnity at cost ” sounds well, and has the ring of “‘ just the thing" about it, which 
is well calculated to capture the inexperienced. At what cost; below or above 
that of stock insurance? is a very per inent question to be asked; also what the 
character of the indemnity offered. Asa rule, those who have been “‘ through the 
mill’ prefer paying a definite premium for insurance, supported by notes. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that mutual insurance is not adequate to the requirements 
of business. Some of the New England mutuals have been successful, but the con- 
ditions which have made them so do not exist in the West, and at present can- 
not be made to. The risks are not the same, the management is not the same, 
and cannot be made the same in this generation. We have no confidence in the 
success of western mutual insurance. 





Co-operative Life Insurance Societies, 


THE following are extracts from official reports of State Insurance 
Commissioners Regarding Co-operative Life Insurance : 

Massachusetts Report.—‘‘ Claiming to be mutual in name and character, and in 
the distribution of promised benefits, these societies are only practically mutual in 
the interest of managers and agents.” 

Ohio Report.—‘‘ A more transparent delusion and snare for the unwary and the 
ignorant could scarcely be imagined.” 

New York Report.—‘‘ They are, for the most part, lawless, irresponsible, and 
dangerous concerns.” 

Maine Report.—‘‘ Upon careful reflection and a full hearing of the companies, 
the commi§sioner could come to no other conclusion than that a system so unsafe, 
and at the same time so deceptive and illusive, could not justly, with a proper re- 
gard for the best interests of the people of this State, be permitted to do business. 
He accordingly refused the applications of the several companies applying, and 
authorized the announcement that none could be permitted to practice the system 
in this State.” 

Missouri Report.-—‘‘ It bears the relation to the regular business of life insurance 
that the wild-cat fire companies of former years bore to legitimate underwriting.” 

Kentucky Report—Says that these concerns are called co-operative, ‘‘ perhaps, 
because practically the officers get the money for their salaries and expenses in 
advance, and leave the members by ‘voluntary co-operation’ to pay each other in 
case of loss.” 

Pennsylvania Report.—‘‘ The principles by which they are governed will not 
stand the test of examination, and it is impossible to find an actuary of ability and 
character to sustain them.” 

Kansas Report.—‘‘ Pay-as-you-go or co-operative companies, few of which, 
outside of those that confine their b to insuring members of particular so- 
cieties, are anything more than a lot of wild-cat associations, organized for enrich- 
ing managers.” 








Cargo Insurance on the Lakes. 


THE rumor to the effect that insurance agents at Chicago would co- 
operate in an advance in rates at an early date, seems to have had no foundation in 
fact, although some of the original ‘‘ cutters" are anxious to cry quit! However, 
some of the agents who deprecated cutting at the beginning of the season are now 
willing to see how long those who inaugurated the business will be able to with- 
stand their own folly. All the companies are now writing cargoes to Buffalo, N. Y., 
at fifteen cents per $100, and there is no likelihood that any concert of action look- 
ing to an advance will be had before fall; and even then there may be a disposition 
on the part of some to continue the cut-throat policy. 

There seems tobe as little sense in marine underwriting as in fire. 
and ruin the business ! 


Cut the rate 





The Late Henry Hedrick. 


AT a meeting of the Life Underwriters of Cincinnati, on the 5th inst., 
held at the office of Robert Simpson, to take action upon the death of the late 
Henry Hedrick, city agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., who 
died in his office very suddenly on the 2d inst, there was a full attendance of life 
agents. Appropriate resolutions of respect for the deceased, and of sympathy for 
his bereaved family were adopted. Mr. Hedrick for many years was one of the 
most prominent and most eminently successful life agents in Cincinnati, or indeed 
in the West. Formerly he represented the Mutual Life, of New York, and of late 
years was identified with the Northwestern Mutual Life, which company, in Mr. 





to secure patronage. The whole scheme of mutual insurance has been heretofore 





Hedreck's death, loses a valuable worker and zealous believer in life insurance, 
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BELOw is presented a tabulation of the figures representing the operations of the joint-stock fire and fire-marine insurance companies of 


REPORTS. 


New York State Joint-Stock Fire and Fire-Marine Insurance Companies, 





New York state, during the past six months, and their standing on June 30, 1880. The figures in this table are official. 





































































































































LIABILITIES, | Net Surptus, | INCOME. | EXPENDITURES, 
COMPANIES AssETS Unearned . Total | - | , Total 
° 2 Pitastons Capital | Liabilities| Fune 30, Dec. 31, Fire Interest Total | Fire Expendi 
Fr Stock. Including 1880, 1879. |Premiums.| Receipts. Income. | Losses. we 
und. Capi | tures, 

apital. | | 

| 

| 
Agricultural, Watertown ...........-....... $1,215,205 $715,306 $200,000 $969,752 $245,452 $235,153 $204,898 $22,340 $230,062} $111,916 $200,244 
Albany, Albany ib desinaie ae 420,124 34,80 200,000 240,401 179,722 179,528 30,449 8,876 395325 33,010 57,998 
MMAR... 02020 0250<.-5- ---| 1,001,087 81:78 400,000 491,577 509,510 476,287 82,195 24,572 107,891 435149 105,566 
American Exchange ...... ave 290,655 20,000 200,000 220,061 79,593 62,545 23.873 16,917 42,374 11,926 40,529 
Broadway --......-..--- = 5324774 20,470 200,000 221,828 310,946 300,404 23,304 12,590 35,955 5,044 33,196 
Brooklyn -. went 397,193 23,909 153,000 178,480 218,712 196,447 23,229 8,142 31,958 3,968 32,206 
Buffalo........... sisncal 278,884 43,000 200,000 256,017 22,866 20,973 33,677 6,024 76,386 24,488 67,115 
Buffalo German...... oad 800,157 150,429 200,000 366,291 433,866 421,022 132,442 10,996 149,723 74,890 131,543 

I aa stnncccges encccnbeecanaweunsesiee | 956,648 146,161 300,000 469,050 487,598 

: 486,579 125,184 17,400 144,905 66,641 159,486 
i ecesttccdswatsnsunssenensescscoucecwes | 413,626 22,284 210,000 241,868 171,757 163,429 24,438 11,692 37.435 13,872 38,784 
Clinton... 452,877 77:877 250,000 349,152 ( 103,725 130,255 83,504 10,592 941447 395342 92,453 
Columbia 346,847 37,000 300,000 343,986 | 2,8 2,725 30,990 5,161 36,152 28,058 43,382 
Commerce, Albany... 406,484 40,687 200,000 248,815 157,669 153,203 37,832 8,794 47,047 22,000 49,238 
NOI. cacccencceccconsce 521,082 172,093 200,000 437,209 | 83,872 112,401 168,399 11,768 188,793 111,683 196,271 
Contisestal..................- 3,605,598 1,221,264 1,000,000 2,445,936 1,159,661 1,105,319 779,756 78,065 875,928 408,245 803,882 
Eagle ....-- 948,052 45,913 300,000 351,034 596,418 544,412 62,915 20,028 87,253 20,566 63,539 
Empire City - . 309,388 27,838 200,000 236,418 | 72,970 73,858 30,623 7,818 38,441 23,818 44,674 
MGMT an cnncneccrcecensesescnccscssecese 350,914 55,014 200,000 259,024 | | 91,889 92,853 70,513 9,562 83,981 62,547 105,083 
Farragut ..----------....------+----------+ 421,847 79,656 200,000 284,647 | 137,200 138,833 77,931 8,077 87,557 42,469 99,205 
Firemen’s -...-- 327,578 32,848 204,000 256,975 | 70,602 68,936 28,999 7,964 38,967 14,214 36,374 
Fireman's Trust ............ ..- 259,729 351989 150,000 185,989 735739 76,147 31,132 55877 37,146 31,010 49,881 
Franklin and Emporium 380,714 26,620 200,000 230,286 | 144,427 136,761 32,644 9.114 445293 | 26,566 51,107 
German American 2,671,950 688,c00 1,000,000 1,745,000 | 926,950 875,665 615,126 59,622 674,743 | 276,150 593,526 
Germania .........- 2,230,651 385,216 1,000,000 14429,283 | 807,368 732,754 3455243 475553 392,796 | 148,744 355,677 
Glen’s Falls ... 982,341 268,594 200,000 487,285 495,056 453,217 158,729 23,045 181,813 | 116,360 190,833 
lobe ..-... ..- 379,598 43,630 200,000 2554130 124,467 118,251 455753 9,510 55,316 33,928 65,052 
746,993 | 153,591 200,000 396,805 350,187 3439749 112,873 10,491 174.498 | 31,958 135,308 
270,113 | 38,600 200,000 246,280 23,833 22,908 32,471 5,712 39,073 | 444526 64,536 
330,402 | 35.308 159,000 | 197,720 132,682 120,806 43,591 5,693 49,807 | 20,551 41,838 
15741 ,941 | 428,819 500,000 1,011,656 | 730,285 685,945 272,281 33,878 306,15¢ 145,251 306,034 
3294458 | 745314 20,000 | 285,743 | 435714 52,530 79,703 7,469 79,276 48,681 90,682 
6,390,233 | 1,856,954 3,000,000 | 5,023,345 1,366,888 1,320,785 1,160,454 152,056 1,312,511 797,792 1,401,801 
180,657 25,819 150,000 | 178,413 2,244 4,089 34,637 45772 39,659 23,622 38,378 
7775497 116,000 500,000 | 627,179 150,228 116,815 123,074 17,580 141,004 50,022 127,147 
325,046 38,686 | 200,000 | 250,627 74,418 78,922 | 41,447 6,883 48,330 40,58 69,389 
cece nee n cee e nee n ene n eee n eee eeeee 248,675 34,122 | 200,000 | 237,496 11,179 6,488 | 331306 45794 38,100 25,146 44,310 
i 551,338 25,179 | 200,010 | 239,108 292,229 290,776 26,058 14,412 42,470 10,353 42,113 
y 389.331 38,435 150,000 | 192,135 197,196 191,749 48,190 14,804 65,846 20,978 59,866 
Knickerbocker. -. 332,630 36,940 280,000 | 324,813 7,817 4,938 39,640 7,014 48,604 33,616 52,324 
La Fayette 342,399 54,270 150,000 | 226,669 115,730 134,805 63,217 6,844 71,968 50,573 82,955 
Lamar...... 355,825 68,895 200,000 | 288,737 67,097 945376 63,085 8,441 80,786 62,332 112,476 
Lenox...-..-- 202,154 30,257 150,000 | 189,673 12,480 31,104 28,117 4,963 35,051 27,197 48,653 
Lon 507,195 46,000 200,000 263,943 243,251 252,589 56,571 11,960 68,592 42,754 77,716 
Lo 408,678 65,000 300,000 378,470 30,208 31,102 79,011 10,487 89,498 45,069 104,621 
Manhattan 720,812 270,000 250,000 580,000 140,812 124,100 299,321 10,344 354,006 201,257 393,182 
Manufacturers ard Builders 467,555 52,983 200,000 268,992 198,563 182,909 62,110 | 13,155 78,695 23,630 77,633 
Mechanics ............<- 351,713 72,4500 150,000 185,500 166,213 161,496 475316 9,245 59,311 24,490 56,092 
Mechanics and Traders - 522,985 70,265 200,000 281,505 241,480 236,478 67,946 9,607 96,579 29,585 86,476 
Mercantile 263,627 25,218 200,000 227,526 36,101 36,832 21,956 | 6,441 29,077 13,711 34,872 
Merchants... 445,978 559354 200,000 271,954 174,024 174,606 48,190 | 11,452 60,956 38,146 77,070 
Montauk --.. 369,463 50,000 200,000 265,807 103,656 101,097 69,585 10,286 80,381 435350 81,575 
Nassau ..... 402,505 30,000 200,000 234,000 168,505 147,011 32,787 11,694 53,460 16,502 46,195 
National 398,509 | 87,000 200,000 296,000 102,509 100,389 85,918 8,964 95,122 45,9°7 96,008 
New York and Boston 248,939 | 28,874 200,000 237,057 11,882 20,068 36,279 2,695 40,278 20,927 41,862 
BO OWENS inion ns ccs ccescccucssons 820,272 82,047 300,coo 398,986 421,286 386,575 100,264 13,518 121,605 61,930 122,575 
New York City --....--- 410,828 81,815 300,000 390,958 19,869 1,065 83,027 8,931 91,959 52,314 9,776 
New York Equitable ...- 559,185 25,751 210,000 240,308 318,877 317,195 2©,793 13,499 39,292 10,814 36,615 
New York Fire ......--. 393.368 51,504 200,000 272,747 120,620 129,729 61,024 7,001 71,336 46,974 80,239 
Niagara ....-.---------- 1,420,389 302,657 500,000 849,415 572,973 517,637 240,352 39,699 282,935 115,017 252,083 
Northern, Watertown -.... 361,207 90,876 250,000 | 357,033 45174 75545 89,034 7,267 96,824 72, — 111,690 
North River 4775583 12,867 350,000 364,751 112,831 108,148 14.749 14,843 29,942 877 22,395 
Pacific......-- 690,386 75,000 200,000 | 281,300 409,086 399,052 75,086 14,834 99,746 | 40,048 945743 
ark ....--2222022---2neeeene eee ee 332,130 295343 200,000 | 236,593 95,537 89,737 36,236 7380 43,616 12,125 41,899 

} | 
Pick biiteenccssccscsnsseveeseensoess 332,177 28,881 200,000 | 234,063 | 98,114 103,739 34,234 6,321 41,185 | 27,939 52,950 
Peter Cooper - 366,338 14,800 150,000 164,950 | 201,388 190,043 16,908 5,600 22,508 | g8t 25,312 
henix ......- 24441,502 833,039 | 1,000,000 1,989,714 | 452,387 467,086 554,468 34,286] 1,049,496 306,407 1,129,057 
Relief .-. 281, 37,500 200,000 247,140 34,660 41,383 65,131 10,913 76,045 37,396 71,077 
Republic ........--.- 432,274 85,066 300,000 409,156 | 23,118 28,821 72.447 8,352 89,134 | 41,214 82,950 
Rochester German ... 449,507 121,153 200,000 3355393 | 114,114 120,072 111,433 10,447 126,402 63,748 114,160 
Rutgers ........----. 449,086 30,000 200,000 252,792 | 196,29 1755334 455244 9,494 56,629 23.444 67,811 
St. Nicholas *. 275,204 61,877 200,000 281,244 | * Impeive 10,841 71,896 7;732 83,768 69,027 106,509 
POMIGNG 6 cs cccsuancnccsecasccescownees eee 431,148 52,706 200,000 260,846 | 170,301 169,090 50,193 10,427 61,028 | 25,795 59,705 
Star ......ccccccnccenecsccoee seen 815,020 150,690 500,000 680,006 135,014 121,591 164,179 13,582 178,875 82,313 372,071 
Sterling 280,363 34,081 200,000 245,180 | 35,182 28,519 36,208 35750 40,508 20,323 46,226 
Stuyvesant ... 371,393 24,726 200,000 228,011 | 143,382 137,084 33,956 95242 435199 17,586 41,811 
Tradesmens .... 507,703 | 98,060 300,000 412,838 | 94,865 102,012 117,391 11,577 131,946 63,430 125,622 
Union, Buffalo....... 127,499 | 11,967 100,000 112,125 15,374 13,458 10,622 3,136 13,759 25773 12,497 
United States............. .....- 491,208 | 16,780 250,000 269,834 | 221,374 215,404 | 17,970 9,556 27,890 9,230 31,019 
Watertown, Watertown 801,346 464,157 200,000 5157 | 102,189 110,625 346,815 19,466 366,232 164,556 337,162 
Westchester 801,379 334,000 | 300,000 678,415 122,964 121,502 | 267,450 15,405 284.163 192,492 314,856 
Williamsburg City 1,020,680 | 231,906 | 250,000 | 5&3,366 | 437,334 443,695 209,818 17,314 228,381 | 125,703 245,476 
Total, June 30, 1880, (81 companies)....| $55,651,579 | $11,751,213 | $24,457,020 $38,090,988 | $17,566,630 | $.........- $9,347,543 $1,218,353 | $11,327,284 | $5,461,486 | $11,488,447 
Total, Dec. 31, 1879, (81 companies) ....| $54,112,023 | $11,269,436 | $23,707,020 | $37,107,578 lease wes | $17,004,445 | $17,032,319 $2,581,177 | $21,084,276 | $9,661,978 | $21,658,339 











* Impaired $6,040. 
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Fire and Marine Insurance in 1879. 
NEW YORK. 


The following statement showing the business transacted in the State or New 
York during the year 1879, by joint-stock fire and fire marine insurance com- 
panies of that and other States, and foreign countries, and by mutual companies 
of other States, is taken from the report of the Superintendent of Insurance of New 


York: 


New York State Foint-Stock Fire Insurance Companies. 
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a Fire Fire 
. ser remiums ° 
NAME OF COMPANY. enshaael ‘oa | iat 
in 1879. ee Fire. and 
Inland. 
Agricultural .....------------- | $239,493-16 | $172,521.53 | $32,564,829 
Albany..--------- 44472.07 26,463.40 75714514 
American ‘ 96,988.72 | 67,513.76 43,485,122 
American Exchange 32,166.18 9422.55 8,501,871 
Broadway 41,712.39 23,517.42 16,095,622 
Brooklyn -- 48,190.71 144451-39 14,369,274 
Buffalo -..-------- 28,515.76 | 324339-51 3,548,637 9,387,437 
Buffalo German... 64,427.63 | 45,311.00 11,694,062 1,502,532 
Citizens .....-..-- 148,377.78 66,347.09 370453,285 | s_ ---- ---- 
City......- 33,057.08 | 16,436.28 20,054,272 | ewennnee 
Clinton..-- 60,985.17 | 36,331.16 | 10,974,270 | ewe = - one 
CaS... occ ccncccenccccesenes 25,055.22 | 21,715.10 | 3,888,703 | ew woe 
Commerce....-..----------- 40,979.32 | 21,129.93 | 6,033,658 | —s_ ---- ---- 
Commercial -- 96,663.07 | 91,251.39 18,433,374 2,815,928 
Continental - 384,514.99 | 185,577.78 | 101,813,422 
Eagle .-.-.-------- | 94,030.60 | 37,900.00 | 27,713,287 
Empire City aol 38,288.83 | 30,324.09 | 8,326,395 
Exchange --.----- of 57,052.19 | 49,884.68 | 15,486,539 
Farragut -. 91,012.82 | 27,608.23 23,754,107 
Firemens 24770.00 | 26,049.60 | 9,634,021 
Firemans Trust-.-.--.------- 57,716.07 | 19,020.87 | 12,601,458 
Franklin and Emporium .....-..| 46,845.51 20,303.67 8,546,593 
German American -...-..-.. 307,003.12 | 158,440.91 | 78,962,367 
Germania -..-------------- 190,336.83 495158.99 | 35,830,104 | = -------- 
Glens Falls ...........---.- “ 138,306.47 69,208.44 | 27,329,257 | - «--- == 
Globe ....--------------------- 86,674.30 43,096.95 21,064,216 | = -------- 
Greenwich.....-.-..------- 178,642.39 57,865.46 47:440,940 10,449,246 
Guardian 40,460.51 19,745.00 | 6,900,500 11,900 
Hamilton 52,250.80 26,874.37 | 10,017,933 
Hanover -- 180,359.53 80,587.23 | 36,386,951 
Hoffman -- 435330-13 | 23,050.75 757475372 
Home ...--------- 654,542.65 362,646.73 131,9277044 | 
Hope...------------------- 32,099.04 26,944.39 | 5,988,113 | 
Howard 77,697.96 48,220.30 1557579434 | 
Importers and Traders. -.... 48,263.27 57,234-97 | 8,493,997 | -------- 
Irving. .------------------- 25,690.87 21,525.91 | 4:921,950 | -#0-enee 
—z one n ewe ccecccceessnee 38.075.72 28,414.73 | 12,249,729 | +++ -nee 
ings County --..-.------------ 48,883.76 20,257.33 9,399,593 | «+--+ --- 
Knickerbocker. ....------------ 79,166.94 32,610.39 18,064,033 | -------- 
La Fayette .......--.---------- 68,545.85 50,674.07 8,484,470 | enn nnn 
DET cnsntesencene 33.540.63 64,000.84 4,827,760 | 10,106,13 
Lenox ....-..------ 42,860.78 | 18,039.04 7,842,846 | = -------- 
Long Island .-.----- 66,558.13 31,842.01 16,832,357 | s+ --- «0 oe 
Lorillard ...---- 58,089.49 35.487.08 eS 
Manhattan -.........-...--.--- 149,725.11 172,994.42 21,109,348 55751,3¢2 
Manufacturers and Builders-.-. 97,113-13 34,066.76 2354971339 | seeee-ee 
OE nnn | 61,015.59 26,840.74 14,489,319 |  -------- 
Mechanics and Traders 101,338.53 | 63,086.50 18,069,199 5,978,103 
Mercantile ........------------ | 27,982.53 | 23,395-24 5,611,982 | «+--+ ++ 
Merchants | 83,902.00 | 49,164.15 SPR MEE | coon cece 
Montauk .......---------------| 68,352.17 | 32,737-51 12,374,948 36,625 
Nassau ...- } 66,904.37 41,158.15 13,221,788 43.350 
ee ee 86,846.46 | 57,186.41 17,913,122 | ewwe nee 
New York and Boston-...-.-.--- 15,836.67 | 17,483.42 2,637,215 2,735,976 
New York Bowery-..-.-.-------- } 112,847.89 | 42,893.78 30,550,100 wwe eee 
New York City...........-..0- 69,032.38 | 45,828.21 10,898,600 = - --- ---- 
New York Equitable--...-.----| 46,464.81 | 19,480.20 13,503055S4 | owen wenn 
New York Fire ...---.----- | 745724.16 | 47,208.61 14,072,271 | ewwccece 
MEMES cccescccccccsscccce 102,458.72 | 68,387.94 20,609,891 | 2 -------- 
Northern .......-------0--- 55,329.49 26,131.25 55373,040 | «+--+ 
Werth Rivert.....cc.scooese 26,904.11 | 4,264.19 7,040,951 | wwe ---- 
SOMES .2<- 91,257.04 | 48,236.83 19,545,088 | -------- 
a 44.433-25 26,392.21 10,024,326 | --..---- 
EEE 47,015.54 18,098.48 8,578,099 | _ «--- ---- 
Peter Cooper ..--- 28,364.50 6,340.74 12,345,017 | s_----- ---- 
PEE .ccccconcwe 300,259.09 138,194.37 58,115,957 | 78,222,962 
Relief ..... 68,557.04 64,412.17 10,454,987 | _ «------- 
Republic 102,803.27 41,556.36 21,037,782 | _-------- 
Rochester German 65,119.87 41,055.33 8,992,726 8,042,886 
52,541.47 21,870.81 32,301,21% | 9 e--- 20 
48,056.39 38,848.25 6,951,400 | w= ee 
42,304.75 24,052 35 10,067,294 | = «== ~--- 
122,391.00 755275-17 23,930,938 118,250 
Sterling 50,199.44 19.425-47 11,980,331 43,250 
Stuyvesant 49,097.50 27,365.31 15,195,70 | owen wenn 
Tradesmens 62,494.05 34:974-70 12,358,126 15,000 
_ | eee 18,674.71 15,218.60 2,823,263 | -------- 
United States.......- . 31,934.00 17,462.00 10,146,195 41,000 
| ARIE RE, 107,852.01 74,446.24 13,970,500 | -------- 
PEE. cocnesantooes 196,736.04 | 132,962.50 21,470,690 | -------- 
Williamsburg City 211,425.64 | 110,395.61 30,404,846 | — ---- ---- 
Total N.Y. S, Fire and F. M. } 
companies ...............- $7,294,249-16 | $4,118,637-26 | $1,529,045,403 | $135,633.45" 














Foint-Stock Fire and Fire Marine /nsurance Companies of Other States. 





#tna, Connecticut .....-....-- 
Alliance, Massachusetts-......-. 
American, Massachusetts -- 
American, New Jersey.......-- | 
American, Pennsylvania -....-- 
American Central, Missouri-..- 
Armenia, Pennsylvania _.-....- 
Atlantic F, M., Rhode Island..-! 








$451,278.49 


26,702. 
8,855.57 


16,837.75 | 


39,297.86 


28,470.69 | 
4,065.80 | 


6,773-79 


$285,117.75 | 


39,537-09 
25,405.67 
32,856.67 
29,739.33 
27,316.87 
833.60 
4,332-94 


$60,447,880 


2,043,812 
2,313,695 
3,066,958 


957,173 | 


$10,297,247 





104,526 











| Risks WRITTEN. 
PB Fire Fire | 
NAME OF COMPANY. Recetnng | Losses Paid | , 
Received in 18 Marine 
in 1879. 79. Fire. and 
Inland. 

Boylston Mut., Massachusetts. . $4,719.11 $21,918.25 $724,118 
Citizens, Missouri..........-.-- \ 16,921.00 | 23,714.50 | 1,398,102 

1wealth, Massachusetts. | 39,919.71 | 32,395.70 | 4:740,724 
Connecticut, Connecticut...... | 76,594.51 | 50,555.45 8,330,967 
Detroit F, and M., Michigan. -- 241.50 3,888.12 85,878 
Eliot, Massachusetts. ......---. 12,714.94 75747-7% 1,520,815 
Equitable F. and M., R. 1...-..-. 17,866.50 23,486.78 3,188,686 | 
Fairfield, Connecticut.......... 27,830.70 32,682.52 | 3,863,629 
Faneuil Hall, Massachusetts . .- 25,054.45 18,517.27 2,004,366 
Fire Association, Pennsylvania. 190,866.90 146,622.04 21,923,144 
Firemans Fund, California-.... 39,144.60 31,608.10 5,028,844 
Firemens, Maryland --.-..-..... 15,714.79 19,857.72 1,724,875 
Firemens, Ohio.......--------- 4,167.46 45179.94 650,962 
Firemens, or ae seenpence 29,083.04 44,459.51 4,716,547 
First National, Massachusetts. . 24,475.99 25,229.05 2,186,487 
Franklin, Massachusetts ....... 20,697.12 24,087.26 2,250,234 
Franklin Fire, Pennsylvania... 55.987-47 23,093.87 6,763,043 
German, Maryland ............ 18,059.24 23,520.83 2,449,140 
Girard F. and M,, Pennsylvania 24,378.54 16,387.17 1,446,465 
Hartford, Connecticut ......... 227,806.52 153,824.54 23,632,750 | 
Ins. Co. of N. Amer., Penn .... 139,919.29 127,476.10 17,409,354 | 55.455.504 
Ins. Co. State of Penn., Pa..... 31,673.17 20,947.16 4,335,013 3,061,659 
Manufacturers, New Jersey... 26,740.77 34,524.10 2,851,489 
Manufacturers F. and M., Mass. 46,762.20 | 55,168.49 13,821,856 
Mechanics Mutual, Mass. ...-.. 12,635.22 | 11,858.20 1,359,711 
Mercantile, Ohio ..........---- 20,202.02 26,446.61 2,577,564 | 
Mercantile Marine, Mass....... 14,497.78 25,264.01 357515147 
Merchants, Rhode Island...... 31,111.88 27,797.26 451945134 
Merchants, New Jerscy........ 72,102.00 | 54,626.72 Rasy « | 
Meriden, Connecticut....-.....- 37,686.81 | 50,291.89 2,991,017 | 
National, Connecticut.........- 39-542.27 33,388.21 4,252,166 | 
National, Maryland...........- 24,055.00 24,903.97 2,961,040 | 
Neptune F. and M., Mass...... 11,922.84 6,733.38 | 1,561,238 | 
Newark City, New Jersey.....-. } 26,231.64 26,719.00 | 2,911,539 
Newark Fire, New Jersey.....- 47,790.49 29,831.59 5,017,000 | 
New Hampshire, _ are 24,965.00 27,294.25 2,347,650 | 
North American, Massachusetts 8,529.28 15,309.09 1,971,057 | 
Northwestern National, Wis ... 12,927.24 18 600.98 2,381,242 | 
Orient, Connecticut ........... 46,172.62 39,777.14 5,071,092 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania..-.-| 69.889.24 73,840.96 10,083,886 
Feoples, New Jersey..........- 36,442.31 37,089.00 3,847,458 | 
Peoples Fire, Trenton, N. J.... 30,422.22 43,392.71 3,678,962 | 
Phoenix, Connecticut .......... 191,976.57 113,144.99 22,962,715 | 
Prescott, Massachusetts........ 37,051.75 37,710.52 4435208 | 
Providence, Washington, R. I... 29,150.89 31,297.44 | 8,327,810 
Revere, Massachusetts.-.......- 16,262.67 20,226.88 | 2,014,871 | 
Security, Connecticut. od 31,785.80 42,962.60 2,896,208 | 
Shoe and Leather, Mass.......-. 18,963.38 | 9,338.12 2,428,152 | 
Springoeld F. and M., Mass-...-. 110,353.83 99,584.09 16,479,427 } 
St. Paul F. and M., Minn...... 27,918.30 41,834.97 2,641,150 
Teutonia, Penn.......--..----- 2,570.45 9,605.03 479,900 
Traders, Illinois ........- H 20,834.79 21,881.45 1,924,056 | 
Union Fire and Marine 22,675.59 18,307.92 2,769,802 | 
United Firemens, Pennsylvania 25,659.58 24,187.25 2,286,068 | 
Washington F. and M., Mass... 12,401.32 7,705.63 1,638,110 


Total other State J.-S. F. 
and F, M. companies .....- 




















! 
| $2,815,559.05 | $2,461,974.92 $359,972,230 











Mutual Fire Insurance Companies of Other States. 





Farmess Fire, Ponasytvenia...-| $33,382.14 | $14,555.15 | $3,203,464 





Foreign Companies—( United States Branches)—Fire. 





British America, Toronto ...... 


Commercial Union, Lond6n....! 


Guardian Fire & Life, London. 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire, Ham... 
Hamburg-Magdeburg, Ham...- 
Imperial Fire, London -.----..- 


La Caisse Générale. Paris.....-. | 
La Confiance, Paris...-......-- | 


Lancashire, Manchester ......- 
Liverpool 
London & Lancashire, London. 
North British & Mer., London... 
North German Fire, Hamburg - 
Northern, London ......-.....-- 
Norwich Union, Norwich... .. 
Pacenix, London 
a London........ 

oyal, Liverpool 
Scottish Commercial, Glasgow. - 
Transatlantic, Hamburg 
The Corporation of the London 

ASSUTERGE ccccccccccoccccccce 
Western, Toronto......-..---.- 





Detale.ccccocccccecccsceses 


& London & Globe... 








$11,782,847 | 




















New York Joint-Stock F, and 
F. M. companies. .....------- 
Other States Joint-Stock F. and 
F. M. companies... .-..--.----- 


Other States Mutual Fire com- 


panies ..........----.---- = 
American Branches, Foreign 
Fire companies ......-------- 


Aggregate ...........-.---- 











$81,695.67 | $64,674.47 
312,904.81 256,766.33 65,270,855 | 
96,487.84 92,941.97 17,060,982 
76,856.40 108,758.40 10,369,206 
37+433-56 50,178.47 6,055,439 | 
91,612.00 113,728.00 11,419,569 
76,749.50 77,627.00 9,848,918 
55,852.65 7,197.18 6,710,208 | 
164,400.58 117,714.00 23,799,660 | 
687,011.06 594,192.51 139,689,596 
177,656.64 21,783.45 48,331,777 
260,476.84 222,716.27 58,475,929 
45,010.41 72,489.98 5,084,323 
91,612.00 103,303.00 | 11,419,569 
474240.00 3,950.72 11,298,744 
| 35480.93 6,344.73 5,751,122 
246,881.24 198,687.73 34,772,211 
| 436,971.45 330,362.35 105,253,163 
| 85,861.67 92,914.19 a 7 eae 
70,590.29 87,097.70 | 8,222,198 | «++ - 
| 114,744.96] 100,654.54 | 27,654,423 | «2-020 
64,557.78 64,731.10 | -11y243,714 119,746 
| $3,358,097.28 $2,788,814.09 | $643,868,468 $2,159,296 
Recapitulation. 
! 
$7,294,249.16 | $4,118,637.26 | $1,529,045,403 | $135,633.451 
2,815,559.05 | 2,461,974.92 359:972,230 | 105,647,358 
33,382.14 44,555-15 3,003,464 | -------- 
| 
35358,097.28 | 2,788,814.09 643,868,468 | 2,159,296 














$13,501,287.63 | $9,413,981.42 | $2,536,089,565 | $243,440,105 
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KANSAS. 
: . 7 an Risks Premiums Losses 
From the report of Orrin T. Welch, Insurance Superintendent of Kansas, the Name or Company. Written. f Sess “set y Paid. 
following statement is extracted, showing the fire and marine insurance business cy PS PIS 2-2 i 
transacted in that State during the year 1879, as shown by annual statements made Faneuil Hall 


December last, by companies authorized to do business therein during the year: Fire Association . 

—- Firemans Fund..-- 
Firemens, New Jersey 
F ‘iremens, 











Fire and 


4 
i — Premiums) Losses 1,017,393 
NAME OF ComPANy,. Written | Received Paid ‘in 760,363 
During the | thereon. | 1879. Girard Fire and Marine 390,307 | 
Year. | | Glens Falls 714,117 
Hanover 760,363 | 
SS ‘ 2,940,819 
P 180,205 
Etna, Connections. $1, 615,548 | $24, 1036. 92} $10,570.02 -| 4,106,670 
American Central, 1,269,767 10,765.40 291,650 
American Fire, hens 421,220 1442. 4.86 eededaiaaas Company of North America 351754495 
British America, Canada. ....- -- 4151930 . 65-58 | Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania 229,898 | 
Commercial Union, England 594,385 1345. 1,680.22 Lamar 197,006 
Connecticut Fire, Connecticut 013,372 389. 2,725.73 : 233,708 
Continental, New York 3,802,753 j 16,737-37 Manhattan 647,803 
Faneuil Hall, Massachusetts... 50,985 ; 1,058.68 | Manufacturers Fire and Marine - 210,405 | 
Fire Association, ogee 503,713 J | 881.90 Mercantile 227,285 
Firemans Fund, California. - 716,8g0 1535+ 1,380.63 Merchants, New Jersey 891,006 
Franklin Fire, Pennsylvania. 738,411 ,218, 45793-81 perebants Rhode Island _.- 337,315 
German, Illinois 1,892,053 | 8,722. 41724-53 4 155,325 
Germania Fire, New York lie 357,148 | 33° 1,654.05 413,748 
German American, New York 1,563,959 | 357-45 4:735-54 7 326,228 
Girard Fire and Marine, Pennsylvania 78,850 | ' 29.00 “ . ‘ 208,295 
Glens Falls, New York 148,172 ‘ None. a ; 154,800 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire, Germany 114,200 g2. None. , F 108,475 
Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire, Germany. -- : 37,850 | 571.75 None. r 1,755,673 
Hanover Fire, New York 357,148 5.333- 1,554.05 s : 548,680 
Hartford Fire, Connecticut 2,165,201 g 4,802.74 301,900 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Ins. Co., Conn. 30,150 63.5 None. 475,896 
Home, New York 2,350,100 | 34,463.16 12,799.64 . | 1,606,492 
Howard, New York 75450 877.32 1,125.29 2,295,512 
Imperial Fire, England 172,850 2,744.00 175.00 211,980 
Insurance Company of North America, Pennsylvania I, pe 445 | 21,423.24 12,074.28 Rochester German 310,791 
Lancashire, England 2414345 | 3,212.64 803.86 | S+ Paul Fire and Marine--- 262,675 
Liverpool and London and Globe, England 747,925 | 9,878.40 1,487.48 Saousit ed | 286 Oss 
London Assurance Corporation, England. ....-. 153.377 | 1,567.00 | None. Shoe and Leather 374,173 | 
Manhattan Fise, New Yor! 198,185 | 3,501.94 q Springfield Fire “oe Marine 470,450 | 
Merchants, St. Joseph, Mo... 150,530 2,531.13 667. S 202,286 | 
Merchants. Newark, _ af Rs 138,765 1,593-16 ‘ : 312,617 
Meriden Fire, Connecticut ... 191,500 | 3,030.01 24475-59 Virainia Home | 344,216 | 
National Fire, Connecticut. -- 242,280 | 3,197.97 None. Scnechenter pon | 462,300 | 
Newark Fire, New Jersey 5 76,700 | 1,078.70 926.61 Williamsburg City | 366,266 5.345-86 
New York Bowery ire, New York 1,550 | 35.00 None. 
Niagara Fire, New Yor 480,976 | 6,741.10 1,462.69 Total joint stock companies of other States..-| $49,513,364 | $750,154.06 
Northern Assurance Company, England... 172,850 | 2,744.00 175.00 
North British and Mercantile, England... 1,027,662 | 14,630.10 2,223.31 
North German Fire, Germany 42,750 579-60 None. United States Branch Foreign Companies. 
Northwestern National, Wisconsin. 333,290 | 4,038.20 1,507.10 
Orient, Connecticut 3 | 5,508.24 2, “43. 28 | 
Pacific Fire, New York +550 | 35.00 None. British America $1,374,243 $20,052.21 
Pennsylvania Fire, ° i ae Ivania } 6,190.54 2,325.93 Commercial Union 1,352,539 14,614.13 
Phenix, otiond, c eceneneceeeee ’ 23,764.18 7.853-78 | Guardian Fire and Life -- 463,930 51290.50 
Phoenix, Hartford, Conn. ve 27,339-41 17,793-78 | Hamburg-Bremen -.-..---..--------.- ee 395,920 5,736.02 
Queen, England . 39599-75 364.74 | Imperial 699,672 8,387.00 
Royal, England 6,071.16 140.70 | Ja Confiance .. = ; 155,470 1,711.86 
Scottish Commercial, Scotland -. a 13,240.70 3,672.98 Lancashire .....-- 1,061,769 16,622.58 | 
Shawmut, Massachusetts ’ 490.34 1,954.92 ae ey and London and Globe... 2,710,478 31,118.43 
Springfield Fire and Marine, Massachusetts. 1,389,113 26,489.23 12,295.75 London Assurance Corporation. --- x 1,208,582 14,529.14 
St. Joseph Fire and Marine, Missouri No| business to report. North British and Mercantile --- 2,244,201 | 26,680.01 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, Minnesota... 152,442 2,478.86 2,033.88 | Northern 699,672 8,387.00 479.00 
Traders, Illinois | 69,575 1573-35 108.09 Queen .... 2,119,075 25,606.52 20,540.40 
Watertown Fire, New York -.-- 386,500 3,824.77 one, y: a 6,734,465 93,209.56 55,225.03 
Westchester Fire, New York 243,900 2,160.00 35.05 Scottish Commercial... 673,420 8,764.30 5,981.64 
Western 1,171,443 15,046.03 10,428.87 
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Totals | $34,022,868 $5091334.70 | $158,211.13 


a ee eS —- Total United States branch foreign companies, $23,164,879 $295,755.29 | $151,816.18 





KENTUCKY, _Recpieation 

The Insurance Commissioner of Kentucky reports the following fire and marine : ee 
business to have been done in that State during 1879: Kentucky joint stock companies | $16,385,835 $186,155.68 | $74,556.94 
oint stook companies of other States -..-. 49,513,304 570,154.06 | 339,819.56 

Kentucky Foint Stock in coe. nited States branceh foreign companies 23,164,879 2955755-29 151,816.18 

Sn er : . | $89,064,078 $1,052,065.03 | $566,192.68 


Name or Company. Risks Premiums | Losses 
Taken. Received, | Paid. 























Franklin $2,527,195 $24,750.20} $5,582.34 Life Insurance in 1879. 
2,610,329 29,182.39 | 10,698.55 # eas 
German Security - 1,009,187 9 3,992.65 KENTUCKY. 
Louisville 2 ; pty 6sv488. 4 hes The Insurance Commissioner of Kentucky reports the following life insurance 
Louisville Germania. -..- 141471540 | 9,905.80 | 3,961.98 | business to have been done i in that State during oe: 
1,730,896 18,193.22 | 6,228.09 Neca Lzcsviett Ete : —— 





We issseseceseccses 1,501,173 14,564. 22 4,679.66 
a , —_—_— | Amount | 
Total Kentucky joint stock companies $16,385,835 $186,155.68 | $74,556.94 in Force at i Losses 
| NaAmE OF ComMPANyY. the End of Paid. 
a : 2 the Year. 
Foint Stock Companies of Other States 














; bc Siceis 16 $31,755 

$4,786,371 $61,285.24 | $36,864.61 ‘ ™ er ned “a oss "abi 

American, New Jersey . 532,923 | 45272.27 | 61.00 houk o. 134,248.66 73,382 
American, Pennsylvania 390,670 | 4,490.35 | 1,961.25 ws aaae 99. 582. 13 | 6,490 
American Cent 479,220 | 6,288.66 | 5.85 : 9369842 21,374.30 47.537 
Boylston Mutual “ “ 105,641 1,263.89 tig 115,844. 66 131,300 
Buffalo German.........-.----- | 1,814,238 IT,QI1.51 | I ‘ | pipe ay 134, 87.50 71,614 
Citizens, New York ae 220,000 2,669.82 | vew Y on vs rag 16,900 
Commonwealth 693,465 | 7,853.26 | 2,543.68 | = — ‘al ey 1 35,919.98 26,419 
Connecticut ke 249,627 2,613.99 | 40.49 , atti a 
Continental - 51387,255 ente.* 5572538 | roe ts Pr ORE oe ee T NEES ee $28,987,836 | $796,533.30 | $467,013 
ove oe e ' 

Enterprise Fire and Marine............---------- 927,652 81480.59 
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MISSOURI. KANSAS, 


The report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of The following statement shows the business transacted in Kansas during the 
Missouri contains the following statement of the life insurance business done in | year 1879 by the life insurance companiés authorized to do business in that State : 
that State during 1879: 








Missouri Companies. 





ee ictes Written 
| | | uring the year. =— 
| Pouictes Issvep. | NaME AnD Location oF Company. ; 2 < Premiums Losses 
NAME AND LOCATION OF | | Premiums Losses ——————__| Received. Paid. 
| 
| 
} | 





COMPANY. Received, Paid. No. | Amount. 
Amount. } | 








Etna, Conn 


Covenant Mutual, St. Louis $270,256 $35,169.79 | $32,900.00 een eames em Conn... 


German Mutual, St. Louis..........-- 24,000 11,598.37 20,547-25 | Kauitable, N. 
% 4, Seeoenan 


Germania, N. Y 
Manhattan, N. Y 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mass 
Missouri Valley, Kas. 
Mutual, N. Y 

‘ | | Mutual Benefit, 
Brooklyn, New York City Snail 8 None. $4,060.63 $4,280.00 New York, N. Y 
Charter Oak, Hartford, | $49,207 3,838.88 27,505.80 | Northwestern Mutual, Wis... 64,975 23,415 48 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Co oa 254,360 133,584.47 145,911.77 Pacific Mutual, Cal 263 1,203.00 
Continental, Hartford, Conn | 64,243 1,943.84 None. Pheenix Mutual, Conn Pas 35273 4,791.41 
Equitable, New York City 367,405 || 87,812.85 46,100.00 T \ Cc 1,038,000 14,856.30 
Germania, New York City 7 23,414.11 27,626.73 FAVEIEES, VOBR, conncccccee 5,043 1,014.41 
Hartford Life & Annuity, Hartford, Conn me Union Central, Ohio 6 9,276 83.56 | 
no Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. .. 27 4318. Washington, N. Y 16,450 | 4212.47 


fanhattan, New York City | 
Totals $1,795,458 | $143,778.98 | $118,238.56 


$6,333 | $2,785.49 $1,952.00 
84,600 36,780.10 35,335-00 
30,000 889.03 4,090.00 
37,480 627.75 1,475.00 
6,500 1,261.70 
2,000 
28,210 2,074.36 
7,180 sani 
391,940 | 22,652.12 
9,000 209.67 
54,935 | 23,905.32 


8S w 








Totals $46,763.16 | $53,447.25 











- 
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Maryland, Baltimore, Md None 
Massachusetts Mutual, oo Mass 
Mutual Life, New York Cit 68 245,535-93 -* - . - 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J 156,491.80 ’ Upper line of figures, accident business. 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass... 6 20,286.59 
New York Life, New York Cit . | 319 | 122,285.35 
Northwestern Mutual, wes ee, Wis..| 60,426.60 , CONNECTICUT, 
} , Philadelphia, | 378. 7 ee i , , , 
—— ee York City a oy The following shows the life insurance business transacted in Connecticut 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn., Life--..-.. during last year, as reported by Insurance Commissioner John W, Stedman: 
Travelers, Hartford, Cone., Accident --- 
Washington, New York City 26 











54,809 || | 
5,830,750 { 59,920.28 , | 
44,415 8,977.11 . Connecticut Companies. 





| 
| 











Totals 4,639 | $10,093,900 | $1,044,508.33 | $753,727.54 


| No, all Losses 
Summary. Name oF Company. | Policies, Amount | Urcmivms | and Claims 
Issued. : ' Paid. 











| 





Life companies of Missouri $294,256 $46,768.16 | $53,447.25 j 
Life companies of other States 10,093,900 1,044,508.33 7539727-54 na | 141 | $108,626 | $127,779.23 | $172,061.48 
a 104 | 116,901 4550.00 | 47,380.00 
Totals $20,388,156 | $1,091,276.49 | $807,174.89 | Connecticut General 22 | 22,339 aS iveAe | 30,646.00 
mnecticut Mutual 66 | 129,875 | 299,241.23 7 5441.00 
Continental . 293 145,923 | 90,545.03 1,234.00 
NEw YORK. Hartford Life and Annuity. | 9 9,630 | 8,003.49 3147.00 
: 4 ’ 7 Pheenix Mutual 155 | 139,130 114,899.77 | 20,755.00 
The following table, showing the business transacted in the State ot New York | Travelers 85 115,294 42,846.38 10,121.64 
for the past year by the Life insurance companies, was copied from the New York 
State Life Insurance Report: 


New York State Companies. 




















Totals 875 | $877,718 | $732,739.76 | $471,786.12 











Companies of Other States. 





Pouicies Issvep. - | | 
Premiums Losses Equitable $22,425 | 25,038.88 
NAME OF COMPANY. na pone Co Paid Germania $4336 3515-29 
. . 32,561 
No. | Amount. Homeeopathic Mutual 65.545 
ohn Hancock Mutual 33,483 . 15,763.00 
— seonhaston 3 ; 46,125 4 
assachusetts Mutual .-.. 0,730 J | 16,540.00 
$231,370 $74,271.76 $39,000 Metropolitan... {6.809 . 5,000.00 
4,979,381 | 2,098,260.00 844,145 | Mutual 712,120 . 116,260.00 
Q21,213 251,775-24 111,023 66 I 26. ¥ .890.00 
181,313 105,051.24 74,580 Vork sanles 2 62 | senpeoae 
: 334,214 79,390.64 10,798 | Northwestern Mutual 63,000 
Manhattan ne 310,027.99 210,367 | Provident Savings 200 
Metropolitan see 5 125,712.81 108,852 | Union Mutual 23,765 
2,848,464.18 1,363,492 | United States... 87,435 
1,000,000.09 704,102 . 
U < ‘ ey 21733 Washington 6 11,235 = 3.294.24 
nited States.....-..-- 52 | 2,011,175 365,337-59 126,085 1,513.6 85,445.99 | .789.41 
Washington 197 529,095 226,582.32 140,726 r.513,674 | _G4s.s48-09 | S24.280 




















1,649 | $2,391,392 | $1,218,185.75 | $815,575.53 











Totals New York companies 7,205 | $20,206,267 | $7,495,091.63 | $3,742,903 








_ Companies of Other States. TENNESSEE. 


Etna, Conn $680,753 | $306,862.36 The following table shows the business done by life insurance companies in 


Berkshire, Mass | 2 000 33,551.32 Tennessee during the year 1879: 
Connecticut General, Conn : 83,370 16,784.55 
Connecticut Mutual, Conn 967,600 | 1,079,719.97 
Hartford L. & A., Conn 95578 11,539.00 
a Hancock, DR sk ccccewn acne 112,917 37,371-78 
assachusetts Mutual, Mass C 297,130 128,877.77 
Mutual Benefit, N. J 210,549 506,413.68 
National, Vt | 227,600 51,936.10 Name anv LocaTion oF Company. 
National, U.S. A., Ill 112,250 56,010.86 
New England Mutual, Mass.....---- 401,000 240,786.79 
Northwestern Mutual, Wis. .-- | 801,565 120,380.74 
Penn Mutual, Penn 380,500 445544.26 
Sees 0 y can. macenessuooes 645,858 —— } ial , 
rovident Life and Trust, Pa 194,757 79,785.02 | . | 
State Mutual, Mass ...........----------| 151,500 60,060.41 | Etna Life, Hartford, Conn $102,667 | 976 | $1,800,936 $84,493 | $54,882 
Travelers, Conn 608,486 73,823.49 | Connecticut Mut., Harttord, <7 60,445} 834 2,954,464 84,434) 40,139 











Pon 
orce 


Dec. 31, 1879. 





Amonnt of 
Policies Issued in 
1879, 

Amount 
Premlums 
Reoeived in 1879. 
in 1879. 


Policies in 
Losses Incurred 


No. Policies 
Issued in 1879. 
No. Polices in 

Force Dec. 31, 1879. 











Union Central, Ohio --- ae 4 2,115 353-88 Equitable Life, New York, N. Y-.-. 136,610} 388 | 1,171,035 2,035 | 19,425 
Union Mutual, Me 562,849 152,804.28 | 206,319 Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J | 48,550 | 320 | 1,087,515 | 27,866, 30,540 
| Mutual Life, New York, N. Y_...--| 94,100] ... | 33.585 | 79.829 
Total other States companies 3,670 | $7,511,777 | $3,241,224.34 | $2,267,028 Southern Mutual, Louisville, ---| 41,000 24 59.440 3,085 None. 

| | Travelers Life and Accident, Hart- 
Aggregate * 10,875 | $27,718,044 |$10,736,315-97 | $6,009,931 ford, Conn 15725,500 | 599 | 1,356,050 | 14,110 2,957 
| | | | : x 
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ILLINOIS, 
The following is a detailed statement of the business done in the State of Illinois 
by all the Life Insurance Companies, during the year ending December 31, 1879: 








































































7 

Poticigs IssveD 

NAME AND LOCATION OF || Premiums Losses 
COMPANY. ——|| Received. Paid. 

No Amount 

| 

- — — — | 
BO eee ere 436 $620,925 || $132,572 $123,090 
Berkshire, Pittsfield..........-.- 30 86,540 || 12,246 2,000 
Connecticut Mutual, HartforJ-- 830 1,595,968 || 507,508 212,548 
Equitable Life, New York-.....--------- 280 791,970 || 181,403 70,420 
Germania, New Voth. .......scccces2-0 28 72,656 || 38,227 37,670 
Hartford Life and Annuity, Hartford. ..| 50 | 29,499 || 3,976 5.325 
PE SE icntcdccovennaenscenccus | 226 482,542 | 45,098 9,000 
Homeopathic Mutual, New York...-.-. 12 20,535 1,929 2,000 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 2 146,333 8,408 6,683 
Manhattan, New York..............-.-- 70 152,57¢ | 494430 16,370 
Massachusetts Mutual Springfield...... 67 | 186,410 | 47,864 27,000 
DE SEE PEs cc snccosecewsssoucse 676 1,468,930 475,082 171,360 
Mutua! Benefit, ‘oak - 323 796,932 | 118,502 79,075 
National, Montpelier Sakesiaiepertnin anh ianieeewl 6 12,00 | 74313 7,000 
National of U. S. of A., Washington.... 71 144,822 48,972 | 6,412 
New England Mutual, Boston......---- 281 738,000 | 105,681 43,648 
New York, New York.....-....--- “ 377 923.890 | 127,317 102,903 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee. = 317 802,839 || 176,669 | 150,328 
Pacific Mutual, Sacramento....... = 4 5,000 || 3.272 4,000 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. - saa 53 157,200 | 12,124 | 19,250 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford..... a 87 114,890 29,372 14,752 
Provident Savings, New York. ‘ 5 I1,0co | 612 | None. 
State Mutual, Worcester. ..--- owe 35 74,500 | 5,724 | 2,000 
Union Central, Cincinnati... aia 65 78,533 || 7,198 45172 
Union Mutual, Augusta, Me....-.-...... 158 222,771 24,874 | 37,050 
United States, New York.........------ 33 35,770 | 10,178 | 20,729 
Vermont, Burlington biases 4 5 5,000 | 223 | None, 
Washington, New York 177 298,225 | 74,485 | 12,178 

| 
PO nos ci etesxonnwncwtiaaserweies 45774 | $10,085,301 | $2,256,859 $1,187,563 

Accident and Life. 

. | | 
Travelers’ Life, Hartford...........-..- 205 $419,906 || $46,924 | $844 
Travelets,” Tartlord,....cccccceccercewes 3,655 8.492,000 $0,843 29,203 
BOGS <cccnssevanicevscesesancecans | 3.860 | $8,879,905 $127,767 | $30,047 

OHIO. 


The following tabular statement showing the business transacted in Ohio during 
the year 1879, by all life insurance companizs which have filed annual statements 
for that year with the Insurance Department, is copied from the report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance in that State : 


Ohio Ci ompanies. 











Pouiciges IssveD, || 

NAME AND LOCATION OF Premiums Losses 
COMPANY. } || Received. Paid. 

No. | Amount. || 





Toledo Mutual, Toledo --............-. $48,671 $6,856.82 $2,028 

















Union Central, Cincinnati | 913,378 | 301 666.68 60,096 
Total, Ohio companies ............. 515 | $962,049 $308,523.50 $62,124 












































SE iscciricantanianiwewses $168 $312,012 $01,612.26 $76,443 
ES ee 14 54,290 33)217-99 | 6,000 
Brooklyn, New York .............-....- 8 | 74450 31926.30 | = www nee 
Charter Oak, Hartford ......-.- aan % 35,163.17 18,189 
Connecticut ‘Mutual, Hartford... 265 | 537,200 475,131.86 | 250,049 
Equitable, New York ht deatisnieaban 506 1,167,640 | 135,708.17 18,185 
Germania, New York................... 88 140,181 | 47,637-35 | 30,672 
Hartford Life and Annuity, Hartford.... die ET 2,555-44 | 1,823 
Sh SEL dcnosomieseneseietoud«s 66 56, 293 60,207.79 | 34,500 
Homeopathic Mutual, New York....... 7 11,600 | ee | ere 
ohn Hancock Mutual, Boston ......... 56 130,383 18,796.54 5,750 
Aanhattan, New York ..........--.--.- 24 34,050 17,870.53 17,000 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield. -.-.. 52 162,110 45,150.70 24,290 
Metropolitan, New York .............-- 45 46,224 18,990.47 7,237 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit............-- 304 598,990 63,143.11 19,270 
Mutual, New York __.......-.. . 843 1,979,900 490,438.70 | 195,045 
Mutual Benefit, Newark ............... 447 1,061,726 425,938 79 222,071 
National, Montpelier......-...-..-..... 15 | 42,000 6,880.33 2,000 
National of U. S. ae 48 67,051 22,822.82 36,100 
New England Mutual, a 29 33,687 40,933-14 29,400 
SOO COUR, HOW VOOR nace ccs cceececes. 243 558,580 | 183,905.25 96.800 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee ...._. 233 584,823 116,359.15 96,654 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia.-........... 223 674,650 94,958.41 14,089 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford -............. 84 168,785 | 38,166.26 19,200 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia-- 8x 240,290 49,603.13 18,193 
Traveless, Hartford ........---0cccsec0e 80 101,672 | 10,101.01 6,404 
Union Mutual, Augusta..-..-..--.-..-... 175 280,068 | 43,831.36 20,700 
United States, "New York.....--------00 39 50,355 | 7,538. 81 9,800 
Washington, New York -....-....-.-...-.- 44 113.525 14,801.53 | 10,123 
Total, other States companies ....... 4,277. $9,248,540 |) $2,596,887.34 $1,286,587 
Aggregate ....-....-.--------00----| 4,792 | $10,210,589 | $2,905.410.84 | $1,348,712 








WISCONSIN. 
For the following statement of life insurance business transacted in Wisconsin 
during 1879 we are indebted to the Commissioner of Insurance of that S:ate: 


Wisconsin Company. 








Pouicigs IssveD 
DvrRinG THE YEAR 





NAME AND LOCATION OF isha AR. || Proutams | Lesc 
COMPANY. ——————at) “ene. Paid. 
No. Amount, | 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee -...-- 345 $557,465 $267,221 $332,088 





Companies of Other States, 






















Etna, Connecticut ...............- aia go | $115,241 | 6 $58.21 
Charter Oak, Connecticut 23 15,186 $45.07 cman 
Connecticut Mutual, Connecticut - 62 | 97,257 78,263 75,536 
Continental, Connecticut ..........----- 79 94,855 5,654 1,000 
Equitable Life Association Society, N. Y. 98 167,555 | 40,669 16,500 
Germamia, New York..............-.--- 2 47,608 21,101 10,000 
Home, New York ...... 137 178,295 51,33 5,500 
Manhattan, New York 24 56,100 “5,380 | 4,800 
Massachusetts Mutual, Massacbusetts. .. 10 9,340 6,977 54300 
ees ree a | 275 511,880 150,939 67,778 
Mutual poet, ye Jersey 55 91,037 13,630 6,020 
National of U.S. A., Illinois, Washington) 18 26,904 8,290 14,359 
New Se gg Maesal, Massachusetts... 27 30,158 19,379 16,250 
New York, New York_...........---... | 2x5 198,305 | 31,127 47,694 
Penn Mutual, Pennsylvania .- a 17 32,600 | 4,870 11,045 
Phoenix Mutual, Connecticut........... 33 24,302 17,698 one 
Provident Savings, a eee 1234 303,000 5,735 | pits 
* Travelers, Connecticut ......- -| 32 23,016 | 75595 2,000 
United States, New York. | 40 68,150 4,110 3,025 
Union Mutual, Maine ...-. 3 8,000 2,598 5,000 
Washington, New York .....---.-..---- 120 147,000 | 36,464 7,120 
RN Sac vinierwieccacnddscueeuind 1,760 | $2,803,274 | $828,481 $709,102 





* Accident business not included. 


MINNESOTA. 
The following statement showing the life insurance business transacted 
in the State of Minnesota during the year 1879, is taken from Insurance Commis- 
sioner McGill's report: 








Pouicigs IssveD | 
DurinG 1879. | 






























NAME OF COMPANY. Premiums | Losses 
Cc 7 Received. Paid. 
Jo. | Amount. 

Sis peng cne<ede ed dastinecoedsnnuseos 36 | $36,254 $10,841.91 | $21,691.00 
Connecticut Mutual-- 14 32.335 13,232.24 14,602.00 
COnMONER) <.60cescveesoses 148 151,981 3199008 | cccccese 
Equitable... ...-.--- 79 167,060 || 14,048.57 | 5,000.00 
Germania -..-- 47 971246 || 10,741.99 115314.12 
Home ..2.20-----2+-20-00- 13 19,725 || on” oe ae 
Massachusetts Mutual 10 30,526 6,113.96 1,000.00 
Mutual Benefit 3 70,800 10,583.00 | 8,700.00 
ae 263 767.135 83,375.58 21,303.00 

National - } 12 19,000 | 1,724.38 | smiaies 
National of United States of America... 12 8,761 3,665.46 | I 1700.0 00 
New England Mutual.......-..----.--- 23 49,876 17,761.82 | 6,000.00 
| 124,760 | ee ie ar 
t 89,210 81,770.7 69,129.17 
Petite “Mutual. cesiborenernsensete one | py nee oanae 
go 39,098 16,833.14 | 9,200.00 
State Mutual-...... - 38,000 ee ee 
Travelers ....--- | Z 3,090 ye eee 
Union Mutual... 56,000 SHO0%8 | cecceese 
United States... : 47,595 | CHEESE | covencss 
WENO con ccwosesecons 144,080 | SGTOME |, wavesens 
ee $2,342,512 | $317,633.91 | $160,639.29 

Accident Business. 
_ | rs a 

a | 584 | $1,117,000 || $10,553.70 | $2,077.76 





MARYLAND. 
The Insurance Commissioner of Maryland reports the life insurance business 
transacted in that State, during 1879, to have been as follows : 





; 
° | 
| Amountin | | 














Force at the | Premiums | Losses 
Companigs } end of Received. | Paid. 
the year | 

Mba, COO. ..cccecccccscccccccvccovcccevccce $1,537,922.00 $46,210.36 $38,773-75 
American, Pa. 563,450.00 12,509.01 "24,700.00 
Berkshire, Mass. -- 219,417.00 | 7,950.99 enee see 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ..-- 241,260.00 | 4599-61 | 5,060.14 
Charter Oak, Conn,........... 1,480,376 00 | 23,022.26 | 72,590.00 
Connectieut General, Conn... 54336.750-24 5,473-57 acoeneee 
Connecticut Mutual, ' i ctinnntneiexnsannens 4,083,620.00 ITI,124.00 104,535-0 
Equitable, N. Y. ------------------------+-+-- 1,661 ,675.00 55,300.58 30,410.0 
ES 5, ere ‘ 599,867.00 | 19,380.27 | 19,967.90 








an 


, ee a ee | 
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| Soot in 
sia ‘orce at the | Premiums Losses 
Companies. end of Received. Paid. 
the year. 
Mestiord Life and Accifent®....ccccccccccecce]  Quccsccee daca Ee 
Sh. ic Maiutahedeenasdedendanncmeeaecesne 186,200.00 4,894,09 5,000.00 
aS eee 336,414.00 8,734.67 12,000.00 
Manhattan, N.Y. ......--------0- 558,507.00 22,457-44 2,500.09 
a " ena ea BR tis 754484.00 15,276.00 
Massachusetts Mutual, Mass. .....-- 348,842.00 ee ee 
Metropolitan, N. Y.............-..... 888,805.00 | 23,301.54 12,792.00 
a SS SS aes 4,846,448.00 130,423.98 | 109,150.00 
Mutual Life (Baltimore), TeBictcatectineesies | _cdanaweces 33,228.00 11,287.00 
ee be nt ees 6,500,000.00 | = 215,131.30 178,007.98 
New England Mutual, Mass....-...... 767,072.00 | 25,123.83 10,000.00 
Wate Vers TA, Wee Civica sococccecons 3,965,810.00 | 117,195.86 81,515.00 
Northwestern Mutual, a 1,760,759.00 31,290.40 18,816.12 
ea 38,500.00 | 1,780.37 bitten 
et Se 1,940,500.00 82,230.03 29,814.63 
Provident Life and Trust, Pa.......... 176,000.00 | vo Sl ee. 
ee OS eee | 1,480,773.00 16,662.94 95193-35 
SE SE, DR vccctietdonseusecetnus 630,902.00 | 24,715.45 23,857.24 
ST, is ackscciendiawalinmand 567,365.00 | 19,985.75 7,031.64 
SS Ob. Cratacccsisicisanicasneetence 221,260.00 | 7,750.32 5,000.00 
Jiinnitersonntnenseeremmmenaeintes $40,958,494.24 | $15140,750.03 $873.277.75 











* F Filed statement, but ne not t compli ed with law. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The following table, compiled from annual statements of life insurance 
companies doing business in New Hampshire, shows the number and amount 


of policies of the several companies in New Hampshire at the end of the year, 
and the business transactions of 1879: 












































| NuMBER | 
No. anp AMounrT | < | 
~ | AND AMOUNT OF | 
o a = | New Po.ices Amount 
State, Decem- | ISSVED IN THIS 4 
BER 32, 18 State Durinc Losses, 
NAME AND LOCATION 3% 1879, | "1879. Premi’s | Annui- 
OF COMPANY. | Received.| ies And 
| | » 
as | : ments 
D2 | Amount ‘S.8 Amount | Paid in 
| of | eis 0) | 187 
<3 Policies. 58 | Policies. - 
| | 
#tna Life, Hartford, Conn. -...| 960 $792,763 33 |  $34,308/ $30,632| $47,889 
Charter Oak, Hartford, Conn...} 620 | 388,836 | 14 6,895 35704 15,579 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, | 

ae 565 1,324,542 | 41 | 38,005 32,502 30,604 

Cpeent General, Hartford, | 

Se aaa 3 36,942) 1 1,200 1,197 — 
Continental Life, Hartford,Conn| 161 182,600 | 23 20,600 6,273 16,885 
 /< a Society, New "York, 

eeciesneursceseceocrecses 279 | 802,770} 67 | 155,115 17,466 17,000 
= Hancock Mutual, Boston, 

MAGS . 00. 0-02 5-0----000----- 65 | 78,598; 5 4,089 423 2,557 
Manhattan Life, New York, N.Y.} 108 | 167,519, 2 1,685 BEGP] — oxcwen 
Massachusetts Mut. Life, Spring- | H 

J 8 eae 1,301 | 1,836,151} 55 82,719 52,752 43,186 
Mutual ‘Life, New York, N. Y. 506 1,093,200 | 47 129,195 26,826 58,204 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. ie 210 374,799 7 26,790 12,161 7,220 
National Life, Montpelier, Ve... 88 139.750 I 1,000 2,783 1,000 
New England Mutual Life, Bos- 

a eS. 293 521,240] 3 4,500 94350 26,000 
New York Life, New York, N. Y.| 114 260,830 | 31 124,200 1,134 9,370 
Phenix Mutual Life, Hartford, 

I Seren cintouebsnesqiauiven 626 739.535 | 85 77,918 30,529 1,000 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass. 22 rr ees eee 986 2,000 
Travelers, Hartford, Conn..-...- 581 | 956,922 | 485 831,684 9,487 3.529 
United States Life, New York, | 

}, ae | 6 50,055 10 12,465 989 2,000 
Union Mutual Life, Augusta, Me. 473 | 408,320 | 25 26,294 10,080 24,636 
Vermont Life, Burlington, Vt...| 31 | 45,500 7 9,500 Yet 

. ‘catendinaaneeaeaed | 7,041 $10,241,872 | 945 | $1,588,082 | $254,368 | $288,658 











Fire, Marine and Life Insurance in 1879. 
FLORIDA. 


Walter Gwynn, State Treasurer, makes the following report of the fire, marine 
and life insurance business transacted in Florida during 1879: 


| 




















Risks Receipts Losses 
Name anv Location oF ComPANy | Taken in \°™ _—— eves 
| Florida. | sy Figvida.| Flovida. 
| } 
Travelers Life and Accident, Hartford, Conn .....--.-. $244,000 $2,870.90 $183.57 
United States Branch, Commercial Union, Fire, Lon- | 
as nn eaceenaeiedel | £79,500 3139-30 311.25 
Mobile Life, TE Dn ssriscctminbeteseiccnces| weebaen | sontecc — Jenene 
#tna Fire, Hartford, Conn 710,590 9,223.05 9,766.18 
United States Branch, Northern Assurance Fire, Lon- 
SE RAE ES: | 116,687 1,591.00 2,681.00 
United States Branch, Imperial Fire, London, England) 116,687 1,591.00 2,681.00 
Continental Fire, New BOs is BU cascconcccccencssce 172.485 2,147.30 545-50 














| 

| 2 Receipts Losses 

| Risks ‘Bus? 7 d 

Name anv Location or Companies. | Taken in |" “pesimess ws te 

Florida. in Florida.| Florida. 
Hartford Fire, Hartford, Conn....................-..| $962.12 6,591.61 64.16 
United States ‘Braach, Queen Fire, Liverpool, “= yom ae 3 Seante.s6 
United States Branch, Liverpool and ‘anion and 

Globe Fire, Liverpool, | SIEER 968,093 14,346.62 14,737-12 

Home Fire, New York, N, ¥..-........--- e---| 1,075,429 16,487.02 17,378.32 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia, RRS even 215,350 4,212.01 23h 9.85 
Hanover Fire, New York, N. Y....-.-..--.- sone 176,885 2,949.05 5,263.74 
Germania Fire, New York, 7 esl eese 176,885 2,949.05 5,263.74 
Equitable Life, New York, Th Wirwsinense cece 60,175 1,003.93 500.00 
Pheenix Fire, Hartford, COUR voccoccecees. anon 149,525 2,603.44 669.03 
Manhattan Fire, New York, a Ae aiid 242,461 3,167.35 7,311.72 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, St. A Be Minn... shee 224,985 3534.43 4,286.63 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y .... ...... ional 29,000 2,697.74 1,200.00 
North German Fire, Man Bad ae dees 140,661 25341.83 1,561.28 
Georgia Home Fire, Columbus, Ga.......... sans 482,088 6,782.61 11,641.75 





















MERE MENTION. 





—A paid fire department is among the possibilities at Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

—-The Ohio Insurance Company, of Dayton, has increased its capital 
to $200,000. 

—Nearly sixty hotels were burned in the United States and Canada 
during April. 

—John K, Fisher is agent for the Star Fire Insurance Company at 
Atchison, Kan. 

—The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, is cancel- 
ing its Mississippi risks. 

—Stephen Crowell, President of the Phenix Insurance Company, of 
Brooklyn, is in Europe. 

—The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company has appointed George 
Perault agent at Buffalo. 

—The new Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut, John W. Brooks, 
began his official duties on July 27. 

—William P. Higinbotham has been appointed agent of the Star 
Fire Insurance Company at Manhattan, Kan. 

—A dividend of five per cent has been declared by the Metropolitan 
Plate Glass Insurance Company, ef New York. 

—A semi-annual dividend of four per cent has been declared by the 
American Fire Insurance Company, of Baltimore. 

—-George W. Schoonmaker, of New York, the representative of the 
Fire Association, of Philadelphia, is dangerously sick. 

—The Citizens Fire Insurance Company, of New York, has been 
given the required authority to transact business in Ohio. 

—The Boston agency of the Firemen’s Insurance Company, of Balti- 
more, has been placed with Messrs. Freeman and Vinton. 

—The old Hartford Insurance Company has transferred its Toledo 
agency to Brown, Dodge & Pope, from Pease & Collins. 

—Superintendent Fairman, of the New York Insurance Department, 
was recently married, at Buffalo, to Mrs. Lydia E. Whitler. 

—The London and Lancashire Insurance Company is credited with 
a profit on its last year’s business of forty per cent on capital. 

—The capital of the People’s Fire Insurance Company, of New 
York, has been increased to $200,000; it was formerly $150,000. 

-—The New York license of the Standard Fire Insurance Company, 
of Trenton, N. J., has been revoked by Superintendent Fairman. 

—W. T. Reed, of Chicago, general adjuster of fire losses, finds busi- 
ness good. He stops at hotels and lives in the cars most of the time. 

—Theodore Foljambe, for several years past special agent of the 
Connecticut Insurance Company, of Hartford, has resigned his position in that 
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company, and has accepted a similar one in the Guardian Insurance Company, 
of London, Eng. We wish him success in his new field of labor. 

—H. L. Millard, of Sterling, Kan., has received the appointment of 
special agent of the Hamburg-Magdeburg for Kansas and Nebraska. 


—R. B. Carson, Western Special Agent for the Lorillard Insurance 
Company, is doing admirably in his field. The Lorillard takes well. 


—H. Robinson, of Independence, Kan., has been appointed special 
agent of the Watertown Insurance Company, for Kansas and Nebraska. 


—Sydney Williams, president of the Union Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, of Providence, died at Boston on July 14, aged seventy-eight years. 

—John Klass, a dealer in clothing at Mt. Sterling, Ky., tried to real- 
ize upon his stock all at once, or so it is charged, he having been arrested for ar- 
son. 

—E. L. Dimock, of Janesville, Wis., was recently appointed special 
agent of the Commercial Union Insurance Company for Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. 

—The agency of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany at Toledo, O., has been changed from Pease & Collins to Brown, Dodge & 
Pope. 

—Hardin & Dulaney, of Covington, Ky., have been succeeded in the 
agency of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company by William H. 
Miller. 

—The twenty-eight life insurance companies authorized to do busi- 
ness in Illinois last year received $2,256,859 in premiums, and paid out $1,187,563 
as losses. 

—The agency of the Norwich Union Insurance Company, at New 
Haven, Conn., formerly held by Sperry & Kimberly, is now in the hands of 
Charles Wilson. 

—The Travelers’ Insurance Company had policies amounting to 
$100,000 on the lives of passengers on the wrecked Narragansett, only $10,000 of 
which became due. 

—The fire department of St. Johns, Mich., has been equipped with 
asteam fire engine, a heater and two hose carriages. Fora small place, this is 
doing exceedingly well. 

—Alabama was a losing State for the outside fire insurance com- 
panies last year. Losses consumed 80 per cent of the receipts, and expenses more 
than closedfup the gap. 

—The business of the Prudential Insurance Company, of London, 
can be judged when it is said that, upon the average, five hundred claims, insuring 
$10,000, are paid every day. 

—By the way, why don’t the Western Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, which has been incubating in Chicago for the past two years, or- 
ganize, if it ever intends to? 

—There is a rumor afloat that an English company, whose name is 
as yet not made public, contemplates making the required deposit to entitle it to do 
business in New York State, 

—The building of the Commerce Insurance Company, of Albany, is 
receiving attention at the hands of carpenters and painters, and will soon shine 
forth refurbished in every part. 

—Saw-mill fires have been very frequent of late in Michigan. 
The open winter prevented the owners from securing a supply of logs, and in con- 
sequence most of them are idle. 

—William L. Staniland, lately with the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, of London, has taken the general agency of the Metropolitan Life’s pruden- 
tial department for Pennsylvania. 

—The lumber yards in Chicago, numbering ninety-two, at last report, 
contained 347,346,419 feet of lumber and timber, 144,095,000 shingles, 29,733,095 
pieces of lath and 11,655 cedar posts. 

—S. H. Southwick, of Chicago, is doing good work for his excellent 
company, the Mercantile, of Cleveland, O., in planting and cultivating agencies in 
his territory. Hard work will count. 

—A creditors’ bill has been filed at Washington, against the National 
Capitol Insurance Company for the appointment of a receiver to secure the pay- 
ment of a pending judgment ot $4000. 

—A. Williams, Superintendent of Agencies at Chicago of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company, of New York, is off for a month's vacation, and is 
rusticating in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 

—William Ashworth, general agent at Chicago of the British Amer- 
ica Assurance Company, of Toronto, is taking a trip through the Colorado moun- 
tains accompanied by his two daughters. The captain is not going so much to 








seek silver as to survey the insurance situation and take a little rest and recreation, 
Still, we do not think he would refuse to pocket a good sized slice of mountain 
provided ‘‘ there’s millions in it.” 

—The subject of heating the city of Winona, Minn., by steam, ac. 
cording to the Holly system, is being discussed with the prospect that within a 
short time operations will be commenced. 

—Fairhaven, Vt., is building water-works, the estimated cost of 
which is $35,000. The gravity system is the one adopted, and the reservoir will 
be nearly two hundred feet above the town. 

—The agency of the Hartford Insurance Company at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been placed with Drew & Bennett, the well-known underwriters of Evans- 
ville, who have also an office in Indianapolis. 

—T. J. Creesey, late of Des Moines, Ia., has been appointed State 
Agent for the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, of New York, for the 
State of Kansas, with headquarters at Topeka. 

—The artesian well at Kenosha, IIl., has been finished, tested, and 
accepted by the water company. The pressure was 95 pounds to the square inch 
equivalent to a column of water 221 feet high. 

—John L. Hathaway, the worthy secretary of the Milwaukee Local 
Board of Underwriters, sends THE SPECTATOR a handsomely bound copy of table 
of short rules adopted by the Milwaukee board. 

—The buildings of Yale College, at New Haven, Conn., were first 
insured in the year 1825, the policies being in the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which has ever since commanded the risks. 

—Toughened glass has been used for railway sleepers, and now an 
English manufacturer proposes using this material for drain and water pipes, as 
well as for transparent bricks and several other articles. 

—An employee of a circus exhibiting at White Plains, N. Y., in 
endeavoring to ascertain the amount of naphtha in a barrel, held a lighted match to 
the bung hole. He lost a leg by the explosion that followed. 

—The chief engineer of the Pittsburgh, Pa., fire department advises 
the adoption of the Pompier service. The cost would not exceed $1000. Cincin- 
nati has recently equipped itself with the necessary appliances. 

—Improvements in the water-works of Philadelphia have been re 
commended for the past seven years, but without success. The chiet of the fire de- 
partment predicts a calamitous fire unless the changes are made. 

—It is rumored that the New York Fire Insurance Company is con- 
templating establishing an agency in Chicago. This company is nearly fifty years 
old, with an excellent record, and will be well received in Chicago. 

—John F. Collins, late agent of the Prudential Insurance Company, 
of Newark, at Philadelphia, has accepted a like position for the company at New 
York. He will undoubtedly work his new field to its entire capacity. 

—The well-known New York insurance agent, John Naghten, has 
admitted to partnership M. J. Naghten and M. F. Scannel. The business of this 
agency will doubtless receive an impetus by this infusion of new blood. 

—D. F. Vail, Special Agent of the Hartford Insurance Company for 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, says the outlook in his field is much better than it has 
been. The old Hartford in his territory still retains its leading position. 

—James Yereance, formerly president of the company, has been 
appointed'receiver of the Safeguard Fire Insurance Company, of New York, which, 
it will be remembered, voluntarily withdrew from business some time ago. 

—A Michigan incendiary turned out to be a religious fanatic, who 
regarded fire as necessary for the propagation of the Gospel. He was given an op- 
portunity to change his ideas on the subject, being sent to an insane asylum. 


—The Albany insurance patrol corps extinguished more than one- 
third of the fires occurring in that city during the six months ending with April. 
The insurance on the property amounting to $75,000, and the loss to only $1200. 


—-O. W. Barrett, one of the best known underwriters on La Salle 
street, Chicago, has taken leave of absence for a few weeks, making a visit to the 
East. Possibly business as well as pleasure may have something to do with his trip. 

—William H. Kerr, lately with the Scottish Commercial, is reported 
to have secured the position of American manager of the Scottish Union and Na- 
tional Insurance Company, of Edinburgh, which deals in both life and fire insur- 
ance. 

—The insurance brokers of Chicago, propose organizing an ass ocia- 
tion ‘‘for the protection of the business of the insurance brokers.'’ What is the 
business of the insurance brokers? It might be interesting to some persons to 
know. 

—It is asserted that the Chicago ordinance prohibiting the erection 
of frame structures—other than small open sheds—within the city limits, is being 
openly violated. Notably on the west side, where they seem to bid defiance to 
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law and order on general principles. Where is the building inspector and where 
are the police, who must know of these violations, or where is any interested 
citizen, that the thing is not complained of and stopped? Does Chicago want 
another fire ? 

—The West can no longer be depended upon as willing to take the 
money of insurance companies at rates of interest in excess of what is paid in the 
East. Safe investments at six per cent are now readily accepted by Western cap- 
italists. 

—The chief engineer of the Stratford, Ont., fire department gave 
yent to too many dictatorial words and official utterances to please the members 
of his command, and the consequence is that Stratford is now without a fire de- 
partment. 


—J. R. Hamilton, of San Francisco, manager of the fire business of 
the Commercial Union Assurance Company for the Pacific coast, has recently been 
given the marine branch, which has heretofore been in the hands of Theobald 
& Company. 

—The English Board of Trade is authority for the statement that, 
notwithstanding the advance for the better made in building ocean vessels during 
recent years, the ratio of loss is as great now as ever, and, in fact, it is slightly on 
the increase. 


—George B. Holland, of Montreal, has accepted the general agency 
of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Maine, for Ontario. He was 
formerly with the Equitable Life, and is credited with a thorough understanding of 
life insurance. 

—The increased longevity of college graduates over ordinary 
mortals, is established by a record of deaths of former students of Brown Univer- 
sity during the past year. Of the number deceased, more than one-half had passed 
three score and ten. 


—R. W. Bennett, son and pupil of J. B. Bennett, the well-known 
veteran underwriter of the West, has been appointed Special Agent for the Agri- 
cultural and Watertown Insurance Companies, of Chicago, by A. ‘H. Darrow, 
General Western Agent. 


—David H. Keefer, for many years actuary of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, has acquired an interest in the agency of Fondley & Brown, 
agents at Albany forthe Travelers Insurance Company. The business of the 
agency is very extensive. 


—Thomas A. Adams, of New Orleans, is dead. He was formerly 
president of the Crescent Mutual Insurance Company, and was also for many 
years president of the New Orleans Board of Underwriters. He went to New 
Orleans from Boston in 1843. 


—The American Fire Insurance Company, of Chicago, for the first 
six months of this year, shows a very handsome increase in receipts and a consid_ 
erable decrease in losses, compared with the corresponding period of last year. 
This record indicates prosperity. 


The Southern Life Insurance Company, which retired from this life 
several years ago, has declared a dividend to policyholders, and doubtless what 
will be considered a very liberal one—slightly more than one-half per cent on the 
face value of paid up policies. 

—W. B. McCord, of Paris, Ill., who is State agent for the Phoenix 
Assurance Company, of London, Eng., made a call at the Chicago office of THE 
SPECTATOR a fewdaysago. Hereports excellent progressin establishing agencies 
for this old and reliable company. 


—The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is experiencing encour- 
aging success in the industrial phase of life insurance which it dispenses. This 
branch becomes more popular as its benefits receive circulation among the public 
at the instance of grateful beneficiaries. 


—The Ancient Order of United Workmen, of Pennsylvania, has 
through its attorney made answer to a recent petition of the Attorney General of 
the State to the effect that it is in no sense an insurance company. Glad to know 
that it is honest enough to admit this fact. 


—The Life Insurance business done in Michigan in 1879 was, policies 
issued, 2657, insuring $4,208,078. The premiums received amounted to $1,008,964, 
and the losses paid to $536,864. This showing is a good one, and indicates that 
life insurance is in a prosperous condition. 


—Buchan & Company, ot Toronto, have accepted the agency for that 
city of the Accident Insurance Company, of Canada, lately held by Alexander & 
Carth, whoresigned the same. The new agency is composed of pushing men, and 
they propose to work their territory with vigor. 


—W. D. Hubbard, banker and broker, of Hartford, Conn., issues a 
circular announcing his readiness ‘‘To buy ata fair rate any assignable endow- 
ment life insurance policy, in a good company, having five years or less to run.” 
Dissatisfied croakers have now an opportunity to realize, if they desire. It would 
hot be venturesome to say, however, that but few will be found so short-sighted as 





to forego the benefits of life insurance, coupled with those of a savings bank, and 
surrender what capitalists are willing to pay a fair price for. Endowment policies 
are valuable as investments, but much more valuable as insurance obligations. 


—London’s celebrated preacher, C. H. Spurgeon, is a firm believer 
in life insurance. He carries a good insurance upon his own life and has induced 
all the attendants at the Metropolitan Tabernacle College to insure their lives, he 
agreeing to pay half the premiums for ten years. 

—Fisher Brothers, of Chicago, an old and well-established agency 
firm, representing the Star, Farragut and Park Insurance Companies, find their 
business in a very encouraging condition. They are doing a good business and 
have room for another good company. , 

—Charles H. Case, of Chicago, manager of the Royal and London 
and Lancashire Insurance Companies, is taking a vacation in Wisconsin,accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Case. Mr. Case takes his horse and carriage with him for independ- 
ence and comfort in driving about. A capital idea. 


—George W. Babb, General Agent of the Commerce, of Albany, 
is making a tour of the principal cities of the West in the interest of the staunch 
company he represents. The Commerce is pursuing its old policy—going into 
good towns; getting good agents and making money. 

—W. B. Cornell, of Chicago, Superintendent of the North British 
and Mercantile Insurance Company, with his family, left on July 13, on the 
steamer Peerless, for a tour of the lakes, and thence to Minneapolis and neighbor- 
ing summer resorts. They will return the last of August. 

—A difference in rates. A certain risk in Chicago was rated at $115 
by the Local Board, reduced by concession to $85, written by Non Board Com- 
panies at rates varying from $50 to $70, finally settling down to $55. Here we 
have it, $115, $85 and $55, and yet everybody is not happy. 


—The Manufacturers Insurance Company, of Boston, has reinsured 
the Millville Mutual Insurance Company, of New Jersey. Those having matured 
claims in the reinsured company will undoubtedly be paid, as the old Mutual 
members will have to pay the liabilities after cash resources are exhausted. 

—At the last annual meeting of the Iowa Union of Underwriters, 
held at Des Moines, the officers elected for the ensuing year were: T. J. Zollers, 
President; S. E. Waggoner, Vice-President; E. A. Simonds, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Executive Committee, E. S. Rage, H. C. Alverson and W. T. Clark. 


—The National Mutual Aid Association, of Columbus, Ohio, is the 
latest ot the Mutual Aid humbugs that are now afflicting the country. Like the 
plague, these co-operative concerns appear periodically, and at this time we seem 
to be having a regular epidemic of them. Give them all a wide berth is our advice. 


—The vacancy in the presidency of the Commonwealth Insurance 
Company occasioned by the resignation of John Hitchcock, has been filled by the 
promotion of Szcretary Samuel Appleton, who well merits the honor. The 
appointment is in every way an excellent one. The new secretary is James Bruer- 
ton. 

—H. F. Atwood, Assistant Secretary of the Rochester German In- 
surance Company, recently made a flying visit to Chicago. He wears his new 
honors very modestly. The company, he says, is doing splendidly, considering 
the condition of the business. The Company has a good many agencies in the 
West. 

—Charles Beddall, Manager of the Lion Fire Insurance Company, of 
London, wishes it understood that the entrance of that company to this country by 
way of San Francisco was not to escape the New York laws, and that the business 
to be done by the San Francisco agency will be confined strictly to the Pacific 
Coast. 

—The Appellate Court, of Chicago, has rendered a decision that a 
person whose property is damaged on account of the explosion or ignition of highly 
inflammable fluids or substances wrongfully or negligently kept in the vicinity can 
recover from the offender. This is the law in France, aud there it is strictly en- 
forced. 

—Judge Tuley made an order recently directing the receiver of the 
Safety Deposit Life Insurance Company, of Chicago, to proceed on July 20, to 
pay a dividend of six per cent on all claims heretofore allowed by the court against 
this bankrupt corporation, as well as all accrued claims proven and allowed since 
the payment of the second dividend. 

—James L. Johnson, general agent at Springfield of the Union 
Mutual Life, has received and accepted the appointment of general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, with headquarters at the home 
office in Springfield. Mr. Johnson is a valuable acquisition to the corps of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life’s agents. 

--The Phenix Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, despite the times, 
which are considered anything but propitious, is steadily gaining in the 
West, where, under the management of General Agent Thomas R. Burch, 
its business is being pushed with zeal and success. The twelve hundred agents 
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who report to his department are working aithfully and with gratifying results. 
Where local boards have been established, rates are maintained with commendable 
uniformity on the part of all agents, and but few complaints are made of bad 
faith. 

—Arthur Marks, of Detroit, special agent for the Home Insurance 
Company, of New York, has been calling upon his Chicago friends of late. Hard 
work and Michigan air seem to agree with this gentleman, as his avoirdupois 
would indicate. It is needless to say that in Michigan the Home is well cared for 
by Dr. Morse and his aid, Mr. Marks. 


—Frederick Doe, of Oakland, California, now represents the com- 
panies formerly held by L. B. Edwards, who recently resigned his commission to 
accept another and more profitable position in the world of Insurance, The com- 
panies whose interests will hereafter be looked after by Mr. Doe, are the California, 
Queen, Imperial, London and Northern. 


—The local board of Charlotte, N. C., is now complete, numbering 
in its membership every agent in town. Thomas H. Haughton, who was for some 
time the only one without the fold, after giving the matter due consideration, pre- 
sented his name for membership, aud was received with openarms. The family is 
now an harmonious and very happy one. 


—The Kenton Insurance Company, of Covington, Ky., pays its usual 
semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent. The 27th semi-annual statement shows a 
gain both in gross assets and net surplus. Secretary Coker has been very success- 
ful, and has managed the business of the Kenton Insurance Company with equal 
satisfaction to policyholders and stockholders. 


—A. J. B. Abbey, of Chicago, special agent of the Continental Insur- 
ance Company, paid his respects to the Chicago office of THE SPECTATOR during 
the month. The Illinois business of the Continental is immense, and for the large 
increase in the last three years Mr. Abbey ‘‘ points with pride” as in part the re- 
sult of faithful field-work in which he had his share, 


—The Union Central Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, has 
appointed as agent for Minnesota C. Livingston, of St. Paul, and as agent for 
Kansas D. Fisher, of Topeka. Solon McElory, well-known as manager at 
Chicago for the New York Life Insurance Company, has accepted the position of 
Western manager at Chicago for the Union Central. 


—The Lord Chief Justice of England has decided that, if a vessel 
should proceed out of her course, and suffer partial or total loss in helping to save 
only the goods, or merely to save or assist a vessel, the insurance will not be al- 
lowed. But ifa vessel should deviate from her course to save life, and thereby 
suffer loss, the underwriters will still have to pay the amount insured. 


—tThe new building of the Union Fire Insurance Company at Wal- 
nut and Third streets, Philadelphia, will possess every facility that will conduce to 
the comfort of its tenants. In addition to the apartments to be occupied by the 
company’s staff there will be a number of offices for general purposes, all of which 
have already been spoken for. The cost of the building will be $125,000. 


—W. A. Hamilton, of the insurance firm of Riddle, Hamilton & Co., 
of Terre Haute, Ind., dropped into our Chicago office recently to pay his respects. 
Business in Terre Haute is good, and everything is moving along satisfactorily. 
The Local Board is getting on well, and the underwriters of Terre Haute have 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the improved condition of things. 


—The programme of the next annual meeting of the Underwriters 
Association of the Northwest to be held in Chicago on September 8 and 9, is an- 
nounced and will be seen elsewhere in thisnumber of THE SPECTATOR. Thetopics 
to be discussed are of interest to underwriters, and will undoubtedly be well pre- 
pared. President Spalding intends to make the meeting for 1880 a grand success. 


—General Anson Stager, of Chicago, Vice-President of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, has been chosen a Director in, the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. A better selection could not have been made. General Stager 
is a strong man. His admirable business qualifications, superlative common sense 
and high social character, will prove of great value in the directory of the company. 


—The Union Central Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, has 
organized an Eastern department, with headquarters in New York. That able 
manager, George Thornton, has resigned his position with the Prudential, of 
Newark, and accepted the office of superintendent of agencies with the Union 
Central. His appointment is evidence of wisdom on the part of the Cincinnati 
company. 

—R. B. Carson, of Chicago, Western special agent of the Lorillard 
Insurance Company, of New York, is making excellent progress, considering the 
times, in developing business tor his company, which is well received, as it deserves 
to be, by the agents of the country, with many of whom the name is a familiar one. 
Mr. Carson is an old field man, a discreet and capable worker, and is popular with 
his agents. 


—H. M. Russell, of Chicago, for many years the successful special 


agent of the Westchester and Commonwealth Insurance Companies in the West, 
has retired from the service of the Westchester, and has been appointed general 
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agent for the West of the Commonwealth which position M. O. Brown resigns. The 
Commonwealth is an excellent company and we wish Mr. Russell success in his 
new position, 


—The bad black blood of three small descendants of Ham has been 
showing itself rather freely at Logansport, Ind. They held high carnival gener- 
ally, burning buildings and committing sundry and divers other capers of a 
like nature. But the minions of the law saw fit to pounce down upon them jn the 
midst of their festivities, and they now languish in the Slough of Despond, other- 
wise the town jail. 


—The Shoe and Leather Insurance Company, of Boston, made a 
good move when it increased its capital stock of $300,000 to $400,000 by capitaliz- 
ing $100,000 of the abundant surplus owned. Even now the company owns net 
surplus sufficient to place the book value ot stock per $100 at $140. H. B. White, 
the Secretary, is an officer who has done much in bringing the Shoe and Leather 
to its present efficient condition. 

—The sixty-first semi-annual statement of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company shows total available assets on July 1 of $982,342, with liabilities of 
$487,285. A record of the progress made by the company during the past ten 
years exhibits wonderful growth. In 1871 the gross assets amounted to $570,323, 
and the net surplus to $42,226, while now the assets are nearly double what they 
then were, and the net surplus is $495,056. 


—D. W. Wells, Special Agent of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, for Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, called at our 
Chicago office the other day to pay his compliments to THE SPECTATOR, and to 
tell us about a paper pail mill, or factory loss at St. Joseph, Michigan. Notwith- 
standing the property burned, Mr. Wells thinks paper pail factories not the wors 
risks in the world, and is willing to try another. 


—The late George M. Herancourt, of Cincinnati, left insurance 
policies aggregating $60,000. In 1850 he took out his first policy for $3000, in 
the Mutual Benefit Life, of Newark, and to this he added from time to time, until 
when death overtook him he held policies for $20,000 each in the Mutual Benefit, 
New England, of Boston, and Home, of New York, all of which are represented at 
Cincinnati by that enterprising agent, Robert Simpson. 


—The Phcenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, has 
brought suit against John H. Walrath, late agent for the company at Milwaukee, 
to recover $9000. Mr. Walrath was dismissed from the company’s service on July 
2, and it is said that the money sought to be recovered, and considerable more, 
was lost through sub-agents. The bail bond for $10,000 was signed by the officers 
of the First National Bank, Mr. Walrath’s reputation being of the best. 


—A London underwriter has recovered $2804 from a merchant who 
had received that sum as compensation for tobacco destroyed by the Alabama, the 
underwriter having paid the claim as atotalloss. It was decided that the defendant 
being possessed of money to which, according to the principles of Engiish law, the 
plaintift was entitled, an English Court must give it to the plaintiff, despite the act 
of the Congress of the United S:ates excluding the claims of underwriters. 


—The losses by fire inSan Francisco during the month of June 
amounted to $74,206, the insurance involved footing up to about twice that sum. 
The fire losses of Portland, Oregon, for the six months ending with June aggre- 
gated $48,000, on which the insurance companies paid $38,000. The citizens of 
Portland are alive to the value of a good fire department and make every expendi- 
ture to attain that end, having spent nearly $20,000 of late on improvements. 


—The report circulated that the Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 
was about to retire on account of the unprofitable condition of business is an utter 
fabrication. The company does a profitable and increasing business, and has no 
intention whatever of withdrawing from the insurance field. During the past six 
months it increased its assets from $375,661 to $397,193 and its net surplus over all 
liabilities (including a paid up capital of $153,000) from $196,448 to $218,712. 


—By the death of E. Sebring, of Charleston, S. C., John B. Reeves 
succeeds to the business of E. Sebring & Co., general fire insurance agents and real 
estate brokers. Mr. Reeves is an energetic and able underwriter, and business 
entrusted to his care will receive prompt attention. His list of companies embraces 
the Franklin, of Philadeiphia; Phoenix, of Hartford; North British and Mercantile ; 
Hamburg-Bremen, Williamsburgh city ; St. Nicholas, of New York, and Trades- 
mens, of New York. 


—The favorable light in which the policies of that well-known New 
York insurance company, the Niagara Fire, are held by insurants is to be account- 
ed for by the fact that the managers are indomitable in their endeavors to make 
the company’s policies worth exactly what is paid for them. In case of legitimate 
loss there is no unpleasant bickering, but instead prompt payment, making the 
loser feel that, after all, damage by fire can be made good upon strict business 
principles. 

—H. N. Chittenden and John C. Hall, of St. Louis, have formed an 
insurance copartnership, and are located at No. 320 North Third street. Mr. 
Chittenden is a well-known Western underwriter of experience and ability. Mr. 
Hall was lately in Galveston in the general and local agency business, and is 4 
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gentleman of excellent insurance qualifications. The new firm represent the 
Western, of Toronto and La Confiance, of Paris, as general and local agents. We 
wish them success. 


—We are glad to notice the continued prosperity of the Mercantile 
Fire Insurance Company, of New York. The affairs of the company are in the 
hands of capable managers, whose uniform success in steering clear of the rocks 
and shoals that beset the underwriters’ path is a cause for congratulation on the 
part of its many friends. On July 1, the directors declared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent, amounting in all to 271 per cent since the organization of 
the company in 1853. 

—Major H. P. Barton, superintendent of agencies for the Continental 
Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, was pleasantly surprised while on a recent 
visit to Chicago. The Major belongs to the oldest Commandery of Knights 
Templar in the United States, Washington No. 1, of Hartford. The surprise was 
a complete Templar outfit, of the quaint pattern worn by the venerable Com- 
mandery of which the Major isa member. The equipments were accompanied by 
an engrossed address of the most complimentary character. 


—Every man has, or ought to have, some care or pecuniary responsi- 
bility for others resting upon him—his wife, or children, or friends, or for some 
public enterprise. And no man can drop off suddenly by death, as every one is 
liable to do, without danger that his family, or perhaps his creditors would be em- 
barrassed, unless he be one of the few who have ample supplies of registered gov- 
ernment bonds to more than offset all possible contingencies of fire and flood, of 
financial panics, or the failure of others.—American Agriculturist. 


—Calling at the office of the Hoffman Insurance Company, we found 
our esteemed friend Mr. Hodges at his post as usual. The rigor of Winter or the 
scorching heat of Summer are not allowed to interfere with the assiduous duties 
of this gentleman. The business of the company is evidently increasing, and no 
wonder that it is so, for all seem animated with the same spirit as the president, 
consequently we have to record a good showing for the past six months. We must 
not fail to mention that a dividend of five per cent has been declared. 


—Speaking of La Metropole Fire Insurance Company, L’Assurance 
of June, says: ‘‘ We gave on May 16, the balance sheet of this company to 
December 31, 1879, which established a brilliant result. We can affirm that this 
unprecedented success—thanks to the impulse given and sustained by the capable 
men who administrate it with remarkable talent—is on the increase. In effect, we 
learn that for the five months of the current year, the company has made 1,800,000 
francs of new premiums, and that the losses do not exceed 500,000 francs.” 


—The expressions of complacency and sweet content observable on 
the countenances to be seen in the new offices of the Hanover Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, are not attributable solely to the influence of the surroundings, 
which, however, would in themselves be sufficient to drive dull care away from 
some offices. The growth of this company has been of the soundest and healthiest 
kind. The business has not been pushed by cutting rates or other questionable 
means, and yet the officers are enabled to again pay the regular July dividend of 
five per cent. 


—At the annual meeting of the Underwriters of Chicago, held on 
July 14, it was resolved ‘‘that the sum to be returned for taxation for patrol pur- 
poses is that of the gross premiums for fire insurance within the city limits.” 
Heretofore, some ‘‘ sharp’’ agents have been in the habit of returning the net, in- 
stead of the gross, premiums received. The committee appointed at the previous 
meeting reported that the expenditures for the past year in supporting the Fire 
Patrol had amounted !to about $26,000, and it was decided to continue the service 
for another year. 


—Frank Blaisdell, of Augusta, Ga., has associated himself with W. 
C. Barber and W. G. Furse under the firm name of Frank Blaisdell & Co. The 
firm does a general life, accident and fire insurance business, representing the 
Travelers, of Hartford; the Lancashire, of England; the Continental, of New 
York; the Petersburg Savings, of Petersburg, and the Merchants and Mechanics, 
of Richmond. Enterprising, active, and possessed of considerable underwriting 
experience, all the principals in the newly effected partnership will no doubt profit 
by its maintenance. 


—F, S. James & Co., the well-known and popular General Agents 
forthe Boston underwriters, with T. W. Letton in the field, are doing exceedingly 
well in the West, for this company. They have been operating but about a year, 
and already have 125 active agencies established, and are adding to the number as 
fast as can be done to advantage. The progress thus far made in the West by 
this general agency, shows skillful management, and an appreciation of the ‘“ Un- 
derwriters"’ by local agents. Special Agent Letton isa popular and successful 
field worker, as results prove. 


—Although it is nearly a decade since the Knickerbocker Insur- 
ance Company, of Chicago, Henry Fuller, president, went up in a cloud of flame, 
some persistent creditors occasionally rake among the ashes to see if anything valu- 
able can be discovered. A creditor's bill has been filed against the defunct concern, 
and the widow and heirs of Henry Fuller, its former president, by Shuball D. 
Childs, Jr., and Jerome A, Smith, based on a judgment for $1,668.33, recovered 








September, 1877, in Du Page County. The complainants then goon to givea 
history of the company, and charge that the defendants have property belonging of 
right to the company, and which should be subjected to the payment of their judg- 
ment. 

—The Franklin and Emporium Insurance Company, of New York, 
has recently declared its usual semi-annual dividend of six per cent. The business 
of this company during the trying period not yet fully passed has been what was to 
be expected of an honest and respectable management. While many companies de- 
voted themselves to a promiscuous grab for business at any price, the Franklin and 
Emporium selected its risks with judicious care, and its reward has been great. A 
comparison of the latest records regarding the business of fire insurance companies 
places the Franklin and Emporium in a very favorable light. 


—Inquiry develops the fact that the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago, or so much of it as is left in the hands of C. H. Holton, Receiver, is 
not panning out any too well for the policyholders and other claimants. One divi- 
dend of 18 per cent has been paid within the past year, and another small dividend, 
it is expected, will be paid during the present year, which will bring the total divi- 
dend up to probably 25 percent. It is astonishing how little is realized out of the 
assets of a company when placed in the hands of a receiver. The process of clos- 
ing a Company by the machinery of the law is slow, as well as costly. 


—The Home Fire Insurance Company is an example of what con- 
servative business management will do. While the majority of companies have 
been content of late years to ‘‘ hold their own,” the Home has steadily advanced, 
each semi-annual statement showing improvement in its financial standing. On 
July 1, $46,000 was added to the surplus, making a total of $1,366,785, and at the 
same time the re-insurance reserve fund was increased from $1,841,438 to $1,856,954. 
A semi-annual dividend of five per cent was also declared. The secret of tiie Home's 
prosperity is not difficult to find, and its methods are worthy of adoption by all. 


—George C. Clarke, one of Chicago’s prominent underwriters, after 
an absence of several weeks in the East, has returned and is again on duty. The 
business of his office, both general and local, sustains a very flattering increase. 
The business of the London Assurance, of England, and the Manufacturers, of 
Boston, which Mr. Clarke represents as general agent for the West, is very much 
improved. Old agencies are yielding better results and new ones are being estab- 
lished with promise of success. In the local department there is a gratifying in- 
crease, which indicates the improved condition of the local business of the city. 


—The new office of W. E. Rollo & Company, ot Chicago, has been 
very handsomely decorated on the outside, by placing between the windows three 
beautiful gilt and highly ornamental signs representing the Girard, Western 
Assurance, and Franklin, of Columbus, O. In the centre of the first is the likeness 
of the old philanthropic Quaker whose name the company bears; on the second 
is presented the British Court of Arms, as the Western is one of Great Britain's 
grandchildren, and on the third is the benevolent face of the Philadelphia philos- 
opher, Franklin, whose memory this company proposes to keep fresh and green. 


—During July THE SPECTATOR received insurance reports from 
John W. Brooks, Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut ; Buren R. Sherman, Au- 
ditor of the State of lowa ; Orrin T. Welch, Superintendent of Insurance of Kansas ; 
A. R. McGill, Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota; W. S. Relfe, Superinten- 
dent of Insuranceot Missouri ; Charles G. Fairman, Superintendent of Insurance of 
New York, and P. L. Spooner, Jr., Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin. Con- 
taining, as they do, the most complete and elaborate insurance statistics of the re- 
spective States of which they are insurance exponents, these reports are invaluable 
and indispensable to this office. 


—Now steps forward the Rochester-German Insurance Company 
and deposes, and says, that that company did reinsure the Maryland business of 
the Petersburgh Savings and Insurance Company, of Richmond, through Mr. 
Warner Hewes, general agent, and that it did not deal with the assured or brokers 
at all. As this deposition also bears the signatures of the late agents of the 
Savings, it is entitled to credence. In our last issue it will be remembered that the 
officers of the Virginia company took occasion to deny the truth of the report that 
their Maryland risks had been transferred bodily to the Rochester-German, saying 
that they left the assured to choose whatsoever company they would. 


—E. D. Farnsworth, the able and accomplished underwriter of San 
Francisco, is now on a visit to New York. He has many warm and personal friends 
in the city who are endeavoring to make his short sojourn pleasing and interesting. 
Mr. Farnsworth’s prominence in insurance matters cannot be better illustrated than 
by his successful effort in defeating a bill before the California Legislature last 
winter, tending to exclude a great majority of our local companies from doing 
business on the Pacific Coast. The firm of E. D. Farnsworth & Son, represents 
in his city, the Farragut Fire, and the Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, the Citizens Fire, of St. Louis, and the German Fire, of Pitts- 
burgh. 

—In the July number of THE SPECTATOR an injustice was done 
H. L. Dow, general agent for Northern Illinois of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, in that it was said that he had been succeeded as gen- 
eral agent at Chicago by H. S. Vail. Mr. Vail succeeds L. J. Huntley, who was 
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called to the cashier’s desk, in the office of general agent for Cook County. As 
Mr. Dow's territory is entirely distinct from that of the Cook County representative, 
it is evident that Mr. Vail’s appointment in nowise affects his position. The Penn 
adopted its non-forfeiture feature in its policies as long ago as 1873, but failed to 
make any noise abdut'it, in that particular differing from certain other companies 
which were forced to adopt a non-forfeiting feature by State legislation. 


—It seems that Texas insurance agents find time, besides insuring 
everything that is going to burn, to attend picnics, shooting matches and all such 
things. A few weeks ago there was a picnic and target shooting entertainment at 
Bryan, given by the Bryan Rifles to several rifle companies of the State. The 
attendance was large, and the participants hada gala day, winding up at night 
with a complimentary ball. The field officers for the ensuing year are: H. B. 
Stoddard, colonel ; E. L. Bridges, lieutenant colonel; and George Burke, major. 
Lieutenant Colonel Bridges is the agent, at Navasota, of the Home, of New York, 
Liverpool and London and Globe, the North British and Mercantile, and other 
companies, and he handles his insurance gun about as sucvessfully as his rifle. 


—About six months ago the register in bankruptcy fiiled a report in 
the State Insuranc Company case, in the U. S. District Court, Chicago, recom- 
mending an assessment upon the stockholders to meet the outstanding indebtedness. 
The proposed assessment was fought by the stockholders, who claimed exemption 
on the ground that the statute of limitations had intervened, and assign d other 
causes. Judge Blodgett on July 7, overruled the exceptions and sustained the 
register’s report. He held that the insurance company could not reduce its capital 
stock so as to defeat claims of policyholders who had claims prior to January 12, 
1871, and that the statute of limitations had not run. He accordingly ordered ana 
ssessment of 12% percent on all stock outstanding January 12, 1871, with the pro- 
vision that to all stockho!ders who should, without suit, pay to per cent within sixty 
days, the receiver should give a receipt in full. 

—The capital of the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany was increased on August 1, by the addition of $250,000, making the total 
capital $1,000,000. The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company continues 
to flourish under the administration of its new president, JarvisN. Dunham. Itcan 
be said, without the slightest hesitation or doubt, that no man was more ably fitted 
to succeed the lamented Dwight R. Smith in his official capacity than Mr. Dunham, 
who sympatbizes and is in true accord with the administrative views held by the 
deceased. Mr. Smith, who held great esteem for his successor in the presidency, 
would undoubtedly have given the appointment his hearty sanction had it been 
practicable to broach the subject to him previous to death. Indeed, it is said that 
on more than one cccasion he had hinted the name of Mr. Dunham as one whom 
he desired to continue the labors which he himself should be compelled to give up 
at some time, 

—Moody & Mann, Fire and Marine Insurance brokers and agents 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe, the German-American and Hanover 
Fire Insurance Companies, are just starting what promises to be a thriving busi- 
ness at offices located at No. 15 William street, New York. Both members of the 
firm are endowed with faculties peculiarly adaptable to the business in which they 
are engaged, and the results from their combined labors will doubtless show a 
multiplicative rather than additional increase over what could be accomplished by 
each individually. Horace Moody is a son of the well-known Horace T. Moody, 
late President of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company. He was at one 
time connected with W. R. Grace & Co,, and Moody & Telpair. Charles T. Mann 
was for several years, and up to the time of his associa‘ion with Mr. Moody, con- 
nected with the United States branch of the Royal Insurance Company, as corre- 
spondent and confidential clerk. Mr. Mann was some years back in the employ 
of the Phenix Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, in Mon‘real, Canada. 


—lIt will be interesting to those of our readers who are not already 
aware of the fact, to know that E. F. Beddall, manager of the Royal Insurance 
Company, was numbered among those whose lives were placed in jeopardy on 
board the ill-fated steamer Seawanhaka, on the afternoon of her burning. Very 
fortunately his family, who were to accompany him on the disastrous trip, were 
deterred from doing so, and when the flames were discovered Mr. Beddall had to 
provide but for his own safety. Perceiving that the rapid and steady progress of 
the flames would soon compel all persons on board to take refuge in the water, and 
never having had the opportunity to become an expert swimmer, he proceeded to 
hunt up something that would serve as a buoy, and furnish assistance in swimming. 
Possessing himself of an article yclept a life preserver, the next step to be taken 
was to adjustit to his body. This he tried to do as fast as possible, but what was 
his disappointment and chagrin to discover that the rotten strings attached snapped 
at mere touch, thus rendering the article useless. Meantime the heat was becom- 
ing unbearable, the flames were rapidly advancing, and the boat was still consider- 
ably distant from land. Adding to his peril he found himself forward of the paddle 
wheels, and utterly cut off from the stern of the boat, from where, of course, he 
could have jumped into the water without danger of being molested by the wheels. 
Taking acareful view of the situation, he finally determined that it would be the 
best plan to follow the example of those who were jumping from all around him, 
notwithstanding the terrific speed at which the boat was going. Choosing the best 
position available, and determining to rely upon his swimming capabilities for 
safety, he leaped far into the water, and happily, but unaccountably, escaped the 





suction of the wheels. He reached ¢erra firma in safety, although running constant 
risk of being pulled beneath the surface of the water by drowning persons on all 
sides. Not only the Royal Insurance Company, but the insurance fraternity in 
general, are open to congratulations for this almost miraculous escape of a man so 
prominent and so highly esteemed among them. Mr. Beddall has cause to be 
thankful that in eluding death he saved numerous aspirants to his important pos- 
tion the time and expense of voyaging to the other side only to meet with disap. 
pointment and a cool reception. 
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